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P and G and lukewarm water 
will take ground-in dirt out of 
children’s clothes without fad- 
ing colors—P and G acts on 
dirt, not on fabrics or dyes. 


Bed-linen—white, sweet, clean! 
How careful hostesses can keep it so, always 





YEN as the guest of your dearest friend, you would probably 
never mention the intimate disappointment of nights spent 
between sheets which lack the sweet freshness and whiteness of ee ae 2 ee 


skillful laundering. giny they get! PandG ona 


cloth rubbed lightly on 
You can easily avoid the possibility of grayness and laundry odors the paint, removes grime, but z 
in your own bed-linen, mdlocmehedea agen in — ee ’ 
By the use of the right soap in the right way 
But the choice of the right soap should be yours. 
If you yourself do not carefully select the soap, you must ex- 
cuse careless performance by your laundress. 
P and G The White Naphtha Soap assures snow-white, sweet- 
clean sheets, pillow-cases, table-linen, towels, underwear and wash 
dresses, because— 
It is white 
It loosens all the dirt quickly : 
It rinses out thoroughly (no odor—no grime) Seouttns creche Seo Galt, and 
While boiling is-entirely permissible with P and G, it is often aa aera 
unnecessary. Rubbing is reduced tothe very minimum. The re- the dirt disappears instantly 


sult is a saving of the laundress’s time, and a saving of your clothes. SS aaa 
P and G is safe—it acts on the dirt, not on the fabric. It is 

not a special soap for special duties, but a complete soap for every 

cleansing purpose. 
So many thousands of women have come to appreciate the 

unique cleansing qualities of P and G that it is now the largest Ab :' 

selling laundry soap in America, be 


Not merely a white laundry soap, 
Not merely a naphtha soap, 
But the best features of both combined. 


@epyright 1922, by The Proster & Gamble Oo., Cincinnati 
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A Bugle Call to Duty 


By AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR NATIONAL NON-PARTISAN 
PouiTicaL, CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


CAMPAIGN of unusual importance is drawing to a close. National 
and state officials are to be elected on Tuesday, November 7. In prac- 
tically every electoral district in the nation the choice lies between 

progress and reaction. Congress is now in the hands of reaction; it has per- 
formed no service for the people. Instead it has tried by every trick and device 
to serve predatory interests. 

There is a somewhat popular impression that only those elections are of 
supreme importance in which a president is to be elected. That is not the 
case. This election—and every election—is of supreme importance if the issue 
is between progress and reaction. 

Consider the congress as it has been. Not a single constructive measure 
has been made into law. On the contrary, one reactionary proposal after 
another has been brought forward. There have been sufficient friends of the 
public interest in congress to prevent enactment into law of the most vieious 
measures, but not enough of them to take command and enact constructive 
measures. 

Taxation was one of the subjects that came under consideration by this 
congress at an early date. Taxation may make life bearable or unbearable 
for the masses; it may make the road smooth and luxurious or a little less 
easy for the rich. Congress wanted to remove the excess profits tax for the 
rich and the reactionary leaders wanted to impose a sales tax on commodities 
so as to place the greater burden on the poor. The reactionary leaders were 
able to remove the excess profits tax and reduce the surtaxes for their rich 
friends, though they have not yet been able to impose the sales tax on the poor. 
This they hope to do later if possible. Thus far the rich have benefited; 
the poor have to the same extent been penalized. 

The adjusted compensation measure was another issue involving jus- 
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tice. Congress made of this measure a football, seeking to clear its own skirts 
by adopting a measure which it knew would be vetoed by the President. 
This is an old, remorseless trick, a favorite among politicians. The reac- 
tionary leaders in congress have no intention of passing a real adjusted com- 
pensation méasure that the President will sign. They are more interested in 
doing favors for bankers than for soldiers. 

The ship subsidy project was brought forward by reaction as a measure 
for the ostensible purpose of building up a merchant marine. Labor immedi- 
ately and vigorously exposed the truth about this proposal. It was found to be 
steeped in iniquity of the most brazen and glaring kind. The subsidy proposal 
was intended to make the government the limitless benefactor of powerful 
private shipping interests. It was further intended to take from the workers at 
sea the rights and the freedom which had been won for them through the 
Seamen’s Act. 

Compulsory labor was another proposition fostered by the reactionary 
leaders of the present congress. They promised it in their platform, it was 
heralded again by their sympathetic attorney general, it was proposed in a bill 
introduced by Senator Poindexter; it was urged upon every occasion. It did 
not become law for the sole reason that Labor was eternally vigilant and 
Labor’s friends were ever on watch. 

“Teeth” in the Transportation Act were cailed for by the reactionary 
leaders as soon as the railroad shop crafts strike began. “Teeth” meant 
compulsory labor for the workers and “‘do as you please” for the railroads. The 
reactionary leaders in congress have been consistent in their hatred of labor, 
in their determination to deprive the workers of rights and liberties, in their 
envenomed, unenlightened policy of making for the rich and powerful a 
Roman holiday at the expense of those who toil. 

The Department of Labor was subjected to attack early in the life of the 
present congress. It was sought to destroy the one department of the gov- 
ernment that can be of service to the workers. This destruction was prevented 
for the time by the vigilant efforts of Labor and its friends in congress. At the 
same time it was planned and proposed to destroy the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the one department that can be of service to the farmers. The life 
of these departments is secure only so long as reaction can be to some extent 
held in check. 

Coolie labor for the rich and powerful sugar planters of Hawaii was pro- 
posed by the reactionaries in congress and for this measure they fought most 
desperately. Coolie labor for Hawaii, which is American territory, would mean 
coolie labor for the mainland in due time. It was a proposal for an entering 
wedge of cheap, unassimilable Asiatic labor, vicious in the extreme, striking 
at the very foundation of our civilization and our Repubiic. This was pre- 
vented by Labor’s magnificent efforts; the measure was literally fought to 
death for the time being. 

Immigration is a question that is going to confront the incoming con- 
gress. Reactionary leaders in the present congress already have shown signs 
of giving way to the demands of powerful employing interests. If this hap- 
pens the tide of aliens will be beyond estimate and American labor will be 
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driven back before an avalanche of new-comers whose standards are too 
low for American workers. There are indications that this result will be 
sought by trickery and indirection. For this issue alone it is vital that there 
be in the next congress men who will stand fast and firm for American stand- 
ards and who will vote to keep back the tide of alien immigration that would 
break down American standards and endanger the fabric of our democracy. 

Police power is an important factor which employers always seek to con- 
trol and which friends of organized employers always seek to place at the 
disposal of such interests. Senator Kellogg has sought to take away from 
the state courts all cases dealing with aliens, which means a huge diversion 
of court and police power from state to federal control. State police power 
properly belongs to the states and is safest and most likely to be used fairly 
when it is under state control. This bill is in reality a round-about method 
of favoring employers while seeming to deal only with a question of alien con- 
duct. If this bill should become law the injury of any alien in an industrial 
controversy would result in federal interference in the entire controversy 
through the federal courts. Through employer connivance such a course of 
procedure could easily be brought about. 

Unemployment was for more than a year—and still is—an issue of para- 
mount importance. Over a period of many months the number of unemployed 
workers was staggering. As many as 5,000,000 were idle because they could 
find no work. The President summoned a conference to deal with this vital 
issue. The recommendations of the conference were far from adequate, but 
congress paid them no heed, nor did it heed the specific recommendations 
of Labor for dealing with a problem which meant life itself to so many of our 
people. The heartlessness of congress in connection with this single issue 
should be sufficient to damn forever any body of legislators so remiss. 

War profiteers, however, found the road easy. They have found sympa- 
thy and understanding. Those few lone voices that have cried out for justice 
have been in truth voices in the wilderness. The profiteers not only have 
escaped, but they have escaped to sin on at the expense of the people. For 
them there are purple robes and tax free securities and promises of subsidies 
and laws of immunity and a free field to do the people to the limit. So solici- 
tous have reactionary leaders been for the profiteers that a bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Elkins to refund fines collected from profiteers during the 
war. 

War grafters, too, downright swindlers of the Republic, who fattened like 
vultures while the nation struggled in war, have thus far escaped. The noblest 
and best fought a good fight; the unclean remained behind to loot and prey 
and pillage. These remain at liberty, pursuing the even and profitable tenor 
of their way. Congress made a gesture, giving the attorney general a half mil- 
lion dollars to spend, and that was all. The attorney general is spending the 
money. War grafters remain at liberty, and apparently unafraid. 

Civil service has been made the plaything of politics. Ward heeling tac- 
tics have returned to the postal system where thousands of offices have bees 


returned to the spoils system. 
In addition to that, thousands of civil service employes have been for- 
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bidden to manifest any interest in politics, divested of rights that make citi- 
zenship a prize. 

Railroads, chained to the Wall Street chariot, failing because of their 
burden of water and over-capitalization and because of their lack of intelli- 
gent, fearless management in the interest of service, sought and got millions 
from the government treasury. Their profits were guaranteed by their friends 
in congress. And in turn their friends in congress applauded their efforts to 
beat down the railroad workers and to destroy their unions. 

These are examples which characterize the present congress. It is a 
congress that openly plays the game of the powerful interests, the interests 
that seek to plunder the people and that hate the organizations of the workers 
in the cities and of the farmers in the country. 

Wall Street, railroads, mine owners, shipping barons—these have been 
watched over and nursed and fed, not in any constructive manner for the 
purpose of begetting better and more service, but for the purpose of making 
more money for big, organized, intrenched investors. 

This congress has flown the flag of the profiteers, of the exploiters, of the 
buccaneers. It has flouted the interests of the working people, of the farmers, 
of the army of small salaried men and women who are so largely and so piti- 
fully without means of protecting their own interests. 

This congress must not be the next congress. There must bea change before 
it is too late. Plundering must stop. There should be in the congress of the 
United States a statesmanship of the highest order and sterling integrity. 
There should be initiative and constructive purpose and this should be made 
manifest in foreign affairs as well as in domestic affairs. It is unthinkable 
that the next congress should repeat a situation in which the people have had 
to fight with unremitting energy and unfailing vigilance for the slightest 
semblance of recognition, while privilege has been watched and cared for with 
jealous solicitude. 

Men and women who have proven themselves true to the public welfare 
are available for election in almost every district, both in the national and 
state contests. The workers and all other liberty-loving people should rally 
to these defenders of freedom and of progress. 

It is of the utmost importance that every working man and woman, 
every man and woman in the factory, on the farm or anywhere, who believes 
in progress and justice and freedom, should cast a vote on November 7 for the 
candidates who are true to these principles. It is not a question of parties; 
it is a question of principles. Labor is loyal to principles and it seeks always 
to protect and advance those principles. 

Reaction has been in the saddle. Workers of America, throw out reac- 
tion. Put progress in! 

Know your enemies and defeat them; stand faithfully by your friends and 
elect them. é 

Our Republic needs honesty and understanding and constructive ability 
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in the next congress. It needs a congress that will fight for the people and not 


against the people. 
Make this the hour of destiny for progress and humanity and freedom and 


democracy |! 
Make this the hour of Victory! 
Fraternally yours, 


Lik Mlntion’ 


Executive Committee, 
National Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee. 





Other Movements—Transitory; Fruitless; 
Disruptive 
By J. W. SULLIVAN 


N THE life struggle the majority are today handicapped. Their heritage 
| in the world’s wealth has been nil or scant; their youthful play years 
have been short; their education has been limited by lack of means; their 
apprenticeship engagements have usually been hap-hazard; their getting work 
or keeping at work hangs on the consent of other men; their pressing need for 
work tempts them to compete cruelly with fellow-workers; their pursuit of 
happiness—which means obeying the instincts and aspirations of human beings 
—is balked by privation and by deteriorative living and working conditions 
largely traceable to injustices in the social organization. 

The majority thus face in common a foremost problem: How lighten their 
handicap? 

The handicap is complex. The weight borne by each individual is not of a 
single piece. The lesser component parts of the burden are in numerous 
varieties. But certain of the heaviest weights are of the same general character. 
The heaviest of all is felt when selliag one’s labor for a wage. The fact that 
the masses are mostly wage-workers is indicative of an inclusive similitude in 
economic situation and suggestive of the possibilities in unity of action. An 
indisputable and invariable economic proposition is that in every category 
of wage-workers continuous unrestricted competition for work tends to 
depress wages and working conditions to the last level endured by the most 
necessitous. Contrariwise, in any category of wage-workers an effective com- 
bination may bring wages up to the highest level that production can maintain. 
On these two basic repeatedly demonstrated facts is built the first and princi- 
pal count in the case for trade unionism. The unions’ many sequential and 
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Toward these ill-judged minor but hurtful movements the usual 
sentiment within the great and genuine movements is regret that 
anywhere working people can yet be found so woefully deficient 
in the knowledge of the principles of true unionism. Invariably, 
from their beginnings, these mushroom movements are doomed, 
through their faults of intention and organization, to dissension, 
disruption and destruction. With the passing of time, less and less 
excuse exists for anything of their nature being brought into 
existence. 











collateral benefits have their primordial source in the agreement of the wage- 
workers to get together and control the supply of their labor collectively. 
The feasibility and advantage of a general unity of labor follows logically 
from the premises established by a single trade union. 

For more than fifty years the trade union movement of this continent 
has been pressing upon the wage-workers its specific plan for immediately 
profitable combination. It is thirty to forty years since it succeeded in con- 
vincing even a large proportion of unskilled labor as to the direct success of 
its methods. Within the last two decades, in attracting to its support pro- 
fessional salaried workers, once deemed irrevocably averse to recognizing 
their essential economic classification with manual labor, the movement has 
firmly established its universality for the wage-working mass in the nation. 
Through union, labor throws off its most vexatious handicap. 

Father Time is supreme judge of socio-economic movements. All cases, 
big and little, go up to his court. He cannot be evaded or deceived. He even- 
tually exposes the deficiencies of parties, political or other—their unsound 
principles, their incongruous aims, their impractical proposals, their faults 
in orga. ization. His judgments end profitable discussion; his verdicts be- 
come history. As to working class movements, his most important pronounce- 
ment to this day is that the American Federation of Labor more than any 
other is valid, vitalizing, fructifying, encouraging in immediate results and 
promising with respect to future developments as no other labor movement 
has ever been. 

The Federation, born of necessity and disciplined in adversity, has acquired 
a many-sided wisdom through the vicissitudes of experience. Its plain 
organic principles have been kept clearly in sight from the beginning, its 
plan of organization had already been tested in its formative constituent 
parts; it followed in its evolution methods already tentatively established; 
it promoted affiliation instead of absorption, federation in preference to amal- 
gamation, all ance in opposition to fusion of dissimilar entities. It learned 
its limits of safety—in putting forty economic claims, in taking up issues, in 
contracting connections, in conserving a cohesive homogeneous membership 
—in order to retain its strength with the millions. The court of Time has 
adjudged its methods true, its operations efficient, its objects attainable, its 
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The so-called labor unions—extremist, spurious, secessionist, 
industrial, miscellaneous—which have sprung into existence in 
opposition to the American Federation of Labor, have had in com- 
mon these characteristics: Reckless leadership; a mushroom 
growth; the general strike delusion ; sanguine hope of immediate 
sweeping victory; inglorious collapse. 














reach long, its satisfactions reasonable, and its co-ordinated system adaptable 
to the genius of the American working masses and to each of their progressive 
developmental stages. Whatever may be the future demands for an expansi- 
ble instrumentation in furthering social progress, with the workers equitable 
gainers, the Federaton stands as a solid rock foundation for the perfected 
mechanism. These are the points necessary to be recognized and kept in 
mind in reveiwing the movements promoted from time to time by which the 
Federation was to be undone or supplanted or rendered unnecessary. 

Space limits do not here allow detailing even the principal events making 
up the story of the political and economic movements bidding for working- 
class support against the Federation during its existence. If that story were 
presented merely as a detached statement of fact, it would lose the signifi- 
cance of comparison between the many failures of rivals and the conspicuous 
and continuous success maintained by the Federation. The reader must 
necessarily have in mind the root principles of true trade unionism if he would 
appreciate the reasons of its triumphant persistence as well as the major 
causes of the subsidence into admonitory desuetude of, with a single exception, 
all its contemporary, if not in every case, antagonistic movements. 

A bare list of the political ventures in the United States calling for the 
votes of the masses is declarative of woeful waste of effort. The national poli- 
tical parties characterized by their opponents as radical and regarded by their 
adherents as bearing high promise to the toiling majority include the follow- 
ing: The National (in the 1860s); the Greenback (vote for President 1876) 
the Greenback-Labor (1880-1884), the Prohibition (1884-1920), the Union 
Labor (1888), the United Labor (1888), the People’s or Populist (1892-1908), 
the Socialist-Labor (1892-1916), the Social Democratic (1900), the Socialist 
(1904-1920), the Progressive (1912), the Farmer-Labor (1920). Besides, in 
various states and municipalities local labor or radical parties have had 
a short term of fevered life, with occasional evanescent successes in capturing 
unimportant offices. For the Socialists, of whatever name, to obtain in a 
national election one vote in fifteen, or in the later woman’s franchise day one 
in thirty, has been high water mark. Their party, shifty in title and unstable in 
program, is the sole survivor in the foregoing list, though every one of the 
parties named was designed by its originators and expected by its supporters 
speedily to accomplish results for the masses far outstripping all possible bene- 
fits from the trade union movement. Each in its day attracted in the rush 
of its intermingled elements much working-class enthusiasm, self-sacrifice 
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and costly exertion, which history shows might have been more profitably 
devoted to the cause of trade unionism. The Socialist voters, as a tangible 
fruition from their incessant hectic campaigning, made a ludicrous minority 
showing in the election tables one day in the year; the American Federation 
of Labor, through its immediately purposeful processes, obtains substantial 
rewards for its members every day in the year. Nine-tenths of the voting 
Socialists exhibit the flimsiness of their professed revolutionary integrity by 
regularly defaulting on their petty party dues; ten-tenths of the trade unionists 
prove their corporative faith by paying considerable dues monthly and 
generous assessments whenever necessary. 

The Noble Order of the Knights of Labor (1869) stands apart 
from all other American labor movements—in soaring conception, marvelous 
growth, a profound though fleeting national influence, a quickening instruct- 
iveness to the masses and bold projects for their speedy emancipation. It 
flourished in the era of grandiose official titles, ceremonial initia- 
tions, verbose rubrics, and cognate secret society flummeries. It taught un- 
bounded faith in a conglomerate aggregation of the discontented and the 
idealistic, to be obedient as voters, strikers and co-operators to a directive 
centralized authority. Its planks assembled indiscriminately watchwords, 
teachings, purposes and methods mostly derived from various preceding 
movements at home and abroad. It profited by timeliness of appeal to the 
masses during the first enveloping wave of social unrest in America. It went 
down in competition with the growing American Federation of Labor. 

The so-called labor unions—extremist, spurious, secessionist, industrial, 
miscellaneous—which have sprung into existence in opposition to the American 
Federation of Labor, have had in common these characteristics: reckless 
leadership; a mushroom growth; the general strike delusion; sanguine hope 
of immediate sweeping victroy; inglorious collapse. 

The American Railway Union (1895) which was to ignore the customary 
occupational classification of railway workers, brought to them not fusion 
but confusion, to their employers not profits but losses, and to their country 
not order but disorder. Conceived by a perverted ambition, its one desperate 
strike intentionally bordering on social revolt, went down in disaster. Its lesson 
to the railroad workers of the country, where needed, was lasting. It contributed 
nothing to the science of mass organization except a warning, nothing to the 
name of unionism except a temporarily damaged reputation, nothing to the 
welfare of its misled menibership except fear of its outrageous tactics ever 
being repeated. 

The Western Labor Union (1898) in its inception having apparently 
some reason for its formation, had its full trial with its own leaders and mem- 
bership as judges and jurymen, and in the end pronounced its own adverse 
verdict on its act of secession and its obvious shortcomings. Sectionalism, 
last resort methods in continual play, constant interruption of industry obedi- 
ence to the erratic strategy of a revolutionary generalship, its hard-working 
members learned, do not pay. To trace the conception of separation from the 
international) movement as brought out in this union with its consequent 
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campaigns and barren results from isolated fighting, would of itself require a 
chapter in this history. 

The Industria) Workers of the World (1905) was largely a human 
flea movement. Its dictatorial agitators never had behind them anywhere 
a substantial organization. It depended for its effects upon irresponsible 
ubiquitous leaders, mob haranguing, lightning strikes, sensational newspaper 
publicity, terrorism of timid laborers and.desperate appeals to the dregs of 
the population. These prebolshevist methods caught for a passing season in 
a few communities the weak elements unequal to the obligations of maintain- 
ing a legitimate branch of the true labor movement. When finally the charac- 
terless adventurers who formed its cabinet of demagogy were obliged to 
testify to a government commission as to its numbers, purposes, tactics, and 
procedures, the I. W. W. gained the contempt of every grade of society down 
to the meanest. 

The One Big Union (1918) having its major development in the far 
northwest mainly in Canada, was a remote offshoot of a foreign academic 
philosophy, itself the artificial product of the teachings of non-wage-working 
theorists. The idea is crude; it can not outlast the analysis showing the 
difference between indefinite general similarity and absolute concrete identity 
in the interests and occupational customs of diverse classifications of wage- 
workers. The better placed will not merge communistically with the worst 
off ; the distinctions of groups reach instruction, rules, wages, traditions, and 
systems. The real trade union movement illustrates the paradox of essential 
mass unity as the outcome of clearly recognized and freely exercised group 
diversity. The One Big Union, benefiting through the extravagances of 
circus methods in advertising and boundless claims of irresistibleness, had its 
day as a sensational topic. In 1920, when its inner-ring spokesmen were claim- 
ing faithful followers in hosts the fact transpired that the paid-up member- 
ship was no more than 5,000. In 1921, the Canadian trade union representa- 
tives were able to report to the American Federation of Labor convention 
that the One Big Union had practically ceased to exist. 

Toward these ill-judged minor but hurtful movements the usual senti- 
ment within the great and genuine movements is regret that anywhere working 
people can yet be found so woefully deficient in the knowledge of the princi- 
ples of true unionism. Invariably, from their beginnings, these mushroom 
movements are doomed, through their faults of intention and organization, to 
dissension, disruption and destruction. With the passing of time, less and less 
excuse exists for anything of their nature being brought into existence. 

What counts for success in the great American labor movement is direct 
and unfailing practicality. It is designedly confined in its operations to 
matter-of-fact territory. It proceeds in safe steps from accomplishment to 
accomplishment as necessity develops naturally one task after another. It 
takes no leap in the dark. 

Impatient resentment at social wrongs may prompt wld desire for the 
abolition of plutocracy; the unbridled imagination may form theories for a 
radical transformation of society; communism may proclaim worla happi- 
ness through abolition of the inequitable wage system; pretentious intellec- 
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tualism may annually breed its palliatives; professional peacemakers may be 
prolific in their applicable generalities deduced from the golden rule; political 
parties may promise prosperity to the workers through changes in national 
policies—but the importunate callings of these inharmonious voices bring to 
the wage-worker only dubious tangibilities. The trade union movement 
meantime brings notably beneficial individual and class results. Its progress, 
like that of modern science—of which it is a ramification—is unceasing, inevit- 
able, self-creatively forward. 


Immigration and America’s Safety 


By O1iver HovEM 
ESTRICTION of immigration is essential to the future prosperity of the 
United States and the maintenance of our status as the most progressive 
country of the world. The great mass of Americans are convinced of 
this. Their conviction is reflected in the 3 per cent quota law passed by con- 
gress and now in operation. 

Further restriction of immigration is justifiable and is earnestly advocated 
by students of the immigration problem in its broad national and industrial 
ramifications. Present conditions and the facts of history demand at least a 
better selection of the raw material for our future citizenship. We must 
eventually determine the method and direction of this rescriction and this 
selection. 

Every attempt to establish a constructive basis for futue restriction and 
selection of immigration will be opposed by individuals and groups for selfish 
ends and for immediate profit. Reds among workmen and reactionaries among 
employers will fight it openly and secretly. Even now there is a definite propa- 
ganda fostered by steel interests aiming at the elimination of restrictions now 
in force. Iron Age, the“ bible” of the steel industry, is one of the organs spread- 
ing this propaganda in the form of a cry for so-called common labor. It is 
typical of articles such as Acheson Smith’s in the issue of September 21 that 
they ignore the facts compiled by the government, that they are unscientific 
and illogical, and that they reveal their selfish purposes by vicious attempts to 
arouse a selfish point of view on the part of organized labor. The following 
paragraph, filled with arrant nonsense, reveals the arguments adopted to break 


down the solidarity of organized labor on the immigration question: 


“If it is true,” says Mr. Smith, “that organized labor wishes to restrict immi- 
gration in order to help the union cause, it is laboring under a great delusion, for the very 
success of the unions in increasing theit wages has been due to the fact that they can 
benefit themselves at the expense of the rest of the people in the country. If by limiting 
immigration the wages of common laborers are forced to a high level, organized labor 
will inevitably have to accept lower wages—at least their wages will be lower com- 
paratively. In other words, as it is impossible to increase the income of every one in the 
country except by greater production, it is obvious that if common laborers are largely 
increased in their wage others will have to take somewhat less. This is simply an eco- 
nomic truth that neither labor unions nor legislation can change.” 

Is it possible that Mr. Smith or the Iron Age does not know that the 
American Federation of Labor champions the cause of all labor, including 
so-called common labor, and that it can not and will not entertain for a 
moment this treacherous invitation to join in keeping down the wage of the 
unorganized workers? 

The Iron Age propaganda is not debatable. It is essential, however, that 
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the facts of the immigration problem and the result of the operation of the 3 
per cent quota law be known by organized workers so they may check the 
spread of such unpatriotic twaddle in the future. 

The following table compiled by W. W. Husband, Commissioner General 
of Immigration, and published as an official document, contains the data upon 
which some of the conclusions of this article are based: 

The table shows in the first column the 3 per cent limitation upon immi- 
gration from each of the countries; in the second column, the number admitted 
under this limitation; and in the third column the percentage of the quota 
exhausted by each country: 


TABLE 1.—Immigration of aliens into the United States under the per cenium limit act 
of May, 19, 1921, during the fiscal yedr 1021-22. 








Total Number ad- 
admiss;ble mitted and | Per cent 
Country or place of birth. during |charged to quota] Of quota 


fiscal year |during the fiscal| @dmitted. 
1921-22.* | year 1921-22.F 













































































Albania - 288 | 280 97 

PELL LLL LL LLL ELSE LIL, 7,451 | 4,797 64.4 
Belgium 1,563 1,581 101.2 
Bulgaria _- 302 301 99.6 
| ee A ce a 14,282 | 14,248 99.8 
OE EE a 301 | 85 28.2 
Denmark. 5,694 3,284 57.6 
Finland 3,921 3,038 77.5 
Fiume 71 | 18 25.3 
France. a 5,729 | 4,343 75.9 
Germany. 68,059 19,053 23 

Greece. 3,294 3,447 104.7 
Hungary 5,638 6,035 107.2 
Italy. z 42,057 | 42,149 100.2 
Luxemburg 92 | 93 101.1 
Netherlands. 3,607 | 2,408 66.8 
Norway 12,202 5,941 48.7 
Poland (including eastern Galicia) 25,827 26,129 101.1 
Portugal (including Azores and Madeira Islands)_..._. 2,520 | 2,486 98.6 
R« umania 7,419 | 7,429 100.1 
Russia (including Siberia) 34,284 28,908 84.4 
Spain : 912 888 97.4 
Sweden 20,042 8,766 43.8 
Switzerland 3,752 | 3,723 99.2 
United Kingdom 77,342 42,670 55.2 
Jugosiavia. 6,426 6,644 103.5 





Other Europe (including Andorra. Gibraltar, Liechten- 
stein, Malta, Memel, Monaco, Saa Marino, and 














Iceland). 86 144 167.4 
Ar i 1,589 1,574 99. 
Palestine 56 214 382.1 
Syria...... 906 1,008 111.2 
Turkey (Europe and Asia, including Smyrna District... 656 1,096 166.9 


Other Asia (including Persia, Rhodes, Cyprus, and ter- 
ritory other than Siberia, which is not included in 
the Asiatic barred zone. Persons born in Siberia are 


























included in the Russia quota) 81 528 651.9 
Africa. 122 195 159.8 
Australia. 279 279 100 
New Zealand................. 54 | 75 138.9 
Atlantic islands (other than Azores, Madeira, and 

islands adjacent to the American continents... a 65 83 127.7 
Pacific islands (other than New Zealand and islands 

adjacent to the American continents).................... 26 13 50 

Total 356,995 243,953 68.3 











*The quotas here given differ in some instances from the figures as originally published, the differences 
being due to the inclusion of the foreign-born population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico in a revision of 
the basic ulation. 

Subject to possible slight revision due to pending cases in which additional admissions chargeable to 
the quotas of the fiscal year 1921-22 may occur. 
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CHART I.—Per cent of quota of aliens (black) admitted into United States 
during fiscal year 1921-22, countries arranged in order of intelligence of 
foreign born as revealed by chart on opposite page. 
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CHART I1.—Percentage distribution of {inferior intelligence (black) by 
nativity of foreign-born men in draft army. White space represents 
superior and medium grades of intelligence. 
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A glance at this table will show clearly that while the countries of southern 
and eastern Europe, including Asiatic Turkey, and the new nations created 
out of Turkish territory since the World War, have in the main exhausted, and 
in several instances exceeded, the quotas allotted to them, the opposite is true 
of nearly all of the countries of northern and western Europe, including the 
British Isles, Scandinavia, Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland 
and France. Although 198,082 was the quota for northern and western 
Europe, only 91,862 entered the United States, a percentage of 46.4. As far 
as these countries are concerned the immigration quota could be reduced to 2 
per cent of the number of foreign-born persons of each nationality residing 
in the United States in 1910 without working any hardship on the class of 
immigrants from which is developed our best citizenship. 

The effect of a 2 per cent quota would be the further restriction of immi- 
gration from southern and eastern Europe. The desirability of such action 
becomes apparent after a study of the intelligence classifications of the men 
of foreign birth in the United States draft army during the war. The accom- 
panying charts Nos. | and 2, tell their own story. 

Proponents of an intelligence test as the basis for keeping out individuals 
who are below the average mental standard of American citizens use the facts 
presented in Chart II as the basis for their contentions. Intelligent Russians, 
Italians, and Poles, for instance, should be admitted up to the quota allotted 
each country, they say, buc mentally and physically inferior persons should 
be rigidly excluded. Too many immigrants of inferior mentality have been 
admitted in the past. The evidence of the army experience proves that. 
They are not good citizenship material. For the same reason they are not good 
union labor material. Whatever may be their citizenship value in their own 
countries, they will neither cooperate as citizens nor as workmen in this 
country to promote the wellbeing of the United States and its people. Every- 
body would welcome their elimination if the method of elimination were fair. 

Practical application of an intelligence test to restrict immigration 
is a matter for consideration by scientists, but it is not likely that congress 
will adopt it for some years. The science is still in its infancy, the terminology 
too susceptible to contrary interpretations, the tests too technical for 
practical application by any but highly trained experts, and too many of the 
experts disagree. Immigration officials are still too busy struggling with the 
provision in the present law calling for the exclusion of ‘‘ constitutional patho- 
logical inferiors” to welcome further technicalities of intelligence tests. When 
the law was being drafted psychologists and psychiatrists agreed that many 
individuals who can not be classified as either insane or feeble-minded are too 
inferior mentally for assimilation and should be denied admission into the 
United States. There being no standard or rule for measurement of such indi- 
viduals to which the experts could agree, plency of latitude was allowed by the 
adoption of the phrase ‘‘constitutional pathological inferiors.’’ In spite of this 
latitude, however, few persons have been denied entry on this basis. It is perti- 
nent. therefore, to ask how many would be denied admission on the basis of an 
intelligence test? There are, obviously, too many factors entering into the 
question to permit hasty legislation. We must proceed with caution. 

After long and bitter experience it is natural for organized labor to 
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beware of gift-bearing Greeks, so when cheap labor advocates heartily endorse 
the application of the intelligence test to immigrants, one is justified in pausing 
to look for concealed implications.” Is their advocacy of intelligence tests 
merely camouflage for their efforts to discredit the 3 per ceat quota law? Do 
they hope to eliminate quotas entirely and establish a flimsy intelligence test 
as the only barrier to the hordes of cheap labor from southern Eurepe? If so 
they not only misjudge the temper of the American people but they insult 
their intelligence as well. Admission of inferior immigrants will lower the level 
of intelligence in this country, and if it continues we can not last long as the 
leading nation of the world. It is a matter of national well-being in defense of 
which selfish advocates of a cheap labor policy must be denounced and their 
machinations exposed. 


The Steel Industry 


It is significant that the wail about the scarcity of common labor in the 
steel industry comes just after economic conditions forced the United States 
Steel Corporation to raise the hourly rate of wages of common labor. It was 
possible to maintain a coadition which the steel industry and other large em- 
ployers have sought to maintain. It is a condition that the government is try- 
ing to eliminate, but the factor of the public good does not receive much 
consideration from employers who are committed to the policy of making 
profits through starvation wages. 

It is a fact that even during the greatest prosperity there has always been a 
sufficieat supply of labor for all purposes ia the United States. An uaemployed 
group of 2,000,000 men was generally accepted during the recent unemploy- 
ment conference as marking a normal condition. There are very few men 
willing to work at the common labor wages paid in the steel industry and this 
fact seems to injure the feelings of some employers. ‘‘Commoa labor’ seems 
to be the most desirable grade of labor, if one were to judge by the public 
utterances of such employers. 

There is no “common labor,” strictly speaking, as distinguished from 
skilled labor. A man who does not display skill in his job or does not readily ac- 
quire skill in the performance of an operation is, ipso facto, mentally deficient 
and should be classified as subnormal labor. A ditch-digger may be highly 
skilled in handling a shovel, and because of that skill and his comparatively 
greater production he is entitled to higher wages. A subnormal ditch-digger 
is not a desirable citizen and there is no excuse for opening up the gates to an 
influx of such Jabor. He does not earn his keep and becomes a burden upon 
the rest of society. In spite of what a few uneducated men at the head of some 
industries say about the serious need of more “pick and shovel men,” their 
only interest in such labor is the use of it as a bludgeon for keeping down the 
wages of workmen. There will be plenty of pick and shovel men to satisfy 
all the requirements of American industry if the wages paid are sufficient 
to maintain a standard of living approaching anywhere near decency. The 
attitude of a large number of people—too many for the good of the United 
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States—toward the simpler operations in our industrial life is that such labor is 
degrading. Of course nobody wishes to do that which is degrading or which 
marks an individual as socially inferior. Every man wishes to have the 
respect of his fellow man and if he can do so by giving up a pick and shovel 
job and taking a job fitting handles to shovels, he will do so. We must change 
our attitude toward such work and remove the fiction that a pick and shovel 
job is only for foreigners. In the sense that profiteers use the term, there is no 
such thing as “common” labor. 

If there were in reality a dearth of workmen ia the steel industry, it 
would seem logical to recruit such labor from the steel countries of Europe, 
where men have been trained. Workmen from the steel industries of Sweden, 
Germany, England and France would certainly migrate io the Uniced S.ates 
if the wages paid in the steel industry of the United States constituted aa incen- 
tive. No change in the present immigration law is necessary to admit labor 
from these countries. The steel industry, however, wants the cheapest kind of 
labor that can be brought from southeastern Europe. The fact that a large 
percentage of them do not constitute good citizenship material does not 
concern them. 

The truth of the matter is that the steel industry wants the cheapest 
labor of Europe and prefers the inferior mental types because experience has 
proved that most of them do not possess sufficient intelligence to organize 
for their own protection. The instinct of organization, so highly deve/oped 
among the workmen of Sweden, Germany, England and France, has not been 
developed among the people of southeastern Europe. They can be treated 
like sheep and herded around the gates at a steel plant as a perpetual menace 
to the rise of every organization of union labor. 

Tide after tide of cheap, oppressed, foreign labor has swept over the steel 
industry of Pennsylvania. Each succeeding tide of cheap labor has been 
characterized by a lower level of intelligence. Scotch, Irish and Cornish labor 
replaced the original American labor and these in turn have been driven 
out by other cheap labor, until now the immigration which is urged to enter the 
the steel industry contains a large percentage of the most backward peoples of 
Europe and Asia. Logically the next tide should consist of Asiatics, and 
undoubtedly it would long ago have been composed of Chinese, and Hindoo 
labor, except that the laws of the country constituted a bar. If permissible 
many employers would bring in coolie labor just as the sugar planters of 
Hawaii are clamoring for more Chinese coolie labor. 


The Coal Industry 


The United States has been thoroughly educated during the last six 
months to the fact that the trouble with the coal industry is that its organiza- 
tion of ownership, control and managemeat is so crude that there exists a sur- 
plus of 250,000 workmen in that industry. So long as this waste of man-power 
is possible the coal industry will not be forced to organize on a sound economic 
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basis. The continual flow of immigration will prevent absorption of these men 
into other industries. It would be sound industrial statesmenship, therefore, 
to continue immigration restriction until this surplus labor is absorbed and the 
industry forced to solve its production problems. 


Textile Industry 


The excessive immigration before the war made possible an exceedingly 
low wage to all labor in the textile industry of New England. The check upon 
immigration during the war was one of the factors in raising wages. A cam- 
paign of employers after the war to force wages back to the former level has 
failed because the usual supply of cheap labor from southeastern Europe has 
been checked by the 3 per cent law. The time spent in the army by the young 
men of foreign birth and the young men of the second generation, served to 
implant in their minds higher standards of American citizenship, standards 
that could not be maintained at the former low wage level. Efficient produc- 
tion management has not constituted the way to profits in the textile industry 
so much as the process of speculation in commodities. Just as in the steel 
industry the wages in the textile industry do not constitute an incentive 
to workmen of northern Europe. Under the new order of things management 
in the textile industry is forced to solve its industrial problems, instead of per- 
mitting them to run their erratic course at the expense of the people. 


Incentives to Immigration 


It is time that the United States realized that, in spite of the serious 
depression in the countries of northern Europe, the United States does not 
now stand out in the minds of foreign workmen as a desirable place to live. 
A glance at the tables prepared by Commissioner Husband shows that immi- 
grant aliens numbered 309,556 and the emigrant aliens numbered 198,712 in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. This leaves an increase of aliens of only 
110,844. Considered more comprehensively by including non immigrants and 
non emigrants, the statistics show that the increase of aliens of all classes was 
87,121 during the same fiscal year. The significant part of this total is the 
fact that it is obtained by combining an increase of 98,808 in female populatioa 
and an actual decrease of 11,687 in the alien male population. 

What class of labor is participating most heavily in this exodus from the 
United States? A glance at the statistics of immigration and emigration by 
occupations shows that 32,726 laborers entered the country, but 100,058 
laborers departed, returning for the most part to their own country. This 
constitutes irrefutable evidence that wages of unskilled workers ia the United 
States do not constitute an incentive to immigration. It is time to recog- 
nize that the soundest method.of attracting labor of this grade is for the indus 
tries in the United States which employ them to develop a condition which will 
attract them instead of forciag them to leave our shores disillusioned and dis- 
satisfied. These industries have for many years encouraged immigration to the 
United States by misrepresentation and Europe has learned its lesson. It is 
time that the country cleaned itself of this blot upon its honor and integrity. 
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Because of its interest to workers of all unions, the occupation table is 
reprinted here in full: 


TABLE 2.—Immigrant aliens admitted and emigrant aliens departed during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1922, by ccoupations. 



































{| } ! 
Occupation. Immi- Emi- | Occupation | Immi- |} Emi 
grant. grant. ie grant | grant 
PROFESSION AL - SKILLED—continued 
Actors. Riad tile ba clalmnbas 704 158 | Miners..... , , 2,227 | 3.257 
Agehitects........sceccccsces 127 63 | Painters and glaziers oe 881 | 346 
Clergy... .. oeeee 1,204 526 || Pattern makers. . 54 12 
SA ki. Jk the ede cannes 66 23 || Photographers... as Sas 198 | 54 
Electricians. ..... res : 713 131 || Plasterers... . 170 | 39 
ngineers (professional)... .. . 1,103 379 || Plumbers. .... eae 219 | 65 
has ak on 131 57 || Printers... . 409 77 
Literary and scientific persons 392 154 || Saddlers and harness makers | 96 | 21 
wey eee anes ke hee 714 229 | Seamstresses ee 1,972 134 
als (Government). . hn 744 258 Speen eee 2,287 | 826 
Physicians. . .. 458 157 || Stokers. aig <4 irae 348 195 
Sculptors. . side piihbh osu 164 111 || Stonecutters. . nai ic 162 | 93 
Teachers... EATS 2,118 CP WE cccccccececess ‘ | 4.331 | 981 
Other professional. . a Per 2,317 611 || Tanners and curriers..... 99 | 28 
Textile workers (not specified) 131 67 
i sa cada cdnectee 10,955 3,313 | Timners......... : 176 | 40 
——————— } Tobacco workers... .. . 20 1 
SKILLED. | Upholsterers ae 78 | 19 
Bakers... . . ae 1,629 547 Watch and clock makers. 290 34 
Barbers and hairdressers... . . 1,168 375 || Weavers and spinners. 1,262 } 532 
Blacksmiths . “ veel 880 302 || Wheelwrights........... 7 . 
Bookbinders. . ae eee eee 97 18 Woodworkers ~_ puaah 8&9 28 
a 35 21 || Other skilled. . 2,472 | 1,250 
Dutchers......... weal 1,059 373 | - |—- 
Cabinetmakers. . ial 160 146 Total ' 51,588 17,958 
qqupeniers and joiners. oof at 4.008 | 
igarette makers... . : q | — 
Cigar makers........ a 147 | 215 || ———— 
> | “Seapeeres | 7 7 Agents.. ee . 611 207 
Clerks and accountants. ..... 9,444 2,027 || Bankers. ...... sie 125 |} 136 
Dressmakers. . cea 3,726 387 || Draymen, hack kmen, and | 
Engineers (locomotive, ma- i reer 308 } 8&4 
rine, and stationary)...... 931 215 || Farm laborers... ... malta 10,529 | 2,690 
Furriers and fur workers. 131 38 eee 7,676 | 5,036 
cht econs0 a5 50004 431 221 || Fishermen..... SREY, 640 | 154 
Hat and cap makers......... 165 20 || Hotel keepers............... 165 | 97 
Iron and steel workers. ...... 751 195 || Ee dacdcen bene oan 32.726 | 100,058 
eed ann neater dyatan 146 86 | Manufacturers.............. 202 | 152 
Es c6aadale oned bone 540 40 || Merchants and dealers....... 7,278 4,328 
PEUEEED. vo cnccceccevsess 1,291 rere 44.531 | 5,212 
I Dati cada tacaes ae 2,845 1,224 || Other miscellaneous... .... 11,172 4,343 
ts sean hs dee dandenand 1,411 359 || — — eas 
Mechanics (not specified) . 1,683 709 || See 115,963 122,497 
Metal workers (other than No occupation (including | 
iron, steel, and tin)........ 187 58 || women and children)...... 131,050 54,944 
ection thane dey amensa 177 79 || -- 5-7 
a hid oswicaesa hae 600 $2 || Grand total......... 309,556 198,712 








The American Federation of Labor has performed a great social service on 
behalf of the United States by its stand against an unrestricted flow of immi- 
gration into the United States. Some day that service will be fittingly recog- 
nized. It has raised the standards of those who work for a living. It has done 
much toward the reduction of poverty. It has contributed to the development 
of machinery and power that has raised the unit and the aggregate produc- 
tion of the country. It has helped develop and maintain the American 
standards of living and citizenship. In addition to protecting the standards 
of America’s workers, a restrictive and properly regulated immigration con- 
stitutes a real service and a protection to prospective immigrants. If they 
entered in too large numbers they would be forced into the unemployed 
class or they would be forced to accept wages that would not permit mainte- 
nance of decent standards of living. 

The melting-pot theory of immigration has long been discredited and 
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discarded by sound economists and students of immigration. Immigration has 
been too great for assimilation. We have been approaching rapidly the 
point of super-saturation or the point at which immigrants can not be ab- 
sorbed. The Americanization process, although speeded up by every possible 
means during and since the war, has not been sufficiently rapid. The war 
demonstrated this fact. After eight years of comparative drought in immigra- 
tion we have made little progress toward an assimilation of the mass of immi- 
grants from southern and eastern Europe that approaches a satisfactory 
American standard. The process requires more time. Stricter enforcement 
of the immigration law would reduce the number of strikebreakers, of course. 
After all, the greatest good will come from immigration restriction. 

The United States does not need an influx of the inferior stock of Europe 
for breeding purposes. Look at Rome! She fell because she encouraged the 
breeding of proletarians. That word is mouthed by many today who do not 
know that proletarian means “ producers of offspring,” and that this class of 
persons were not capable of any other contribution to society. They were 
paupers, vagabonds, degenerates, the lowest, or sixth, social class, and were 
exempt from civic duties, military service, and the payment of taxes. They 
could breed children—and they did. Romans expected a good citizenry to rise 
from this muck. The muck produced only inferiors. No wonder Rome fell! 

In view of the serious industrial problems that must be solved in the 
future, it is a mistake to add to the difficulty of that problem by encouraging 
immigration of cheap labor. Those who advocate lowering our immigration 
standards as a means of smashing unions or preventing the organization of 
workmen are not only postponing a satisfactory solution of our labor prob- 
lem, but are contributing decidedly to the difficulty of that problem. If it is 
not solved on an American basis, it certainly will not be beneficial to industry 
if it is solved upon the basis and standards of southern and eastern Europe. 





“But in the adaptation in this country of English legal and equity 
usages, our Federal courts and most of the courts of our states have come to 
embrace both functions. Our judges are both law judges and equity judges. 
They conduct trials before juries; they also issue decrees without juries. With 
what result? That, armed with the power to command, judges, who before 
ascension to the bench were formerly the representatives in litigation of 
monopoly corporations, issue, while sitting in ‘chambers,’ mandates against 
bodies of workmen with whom such corporations may be in conflict, and re- 
frain from bringing the case into court for trial before juries. This is not to 
question the integrity of such judges. It is only to say they follow the rules 
of human nature and continue to think and act on the bench as they were 
accustomed to think and act before they went there.”— Henry George, Jr., 
The Menace of Privilege, page 180. 





Charters have been issued from September 1 to and including September 
30 as follows: Central bodies, 4; local trade unions, 3; federal labor unions, 3; 


total, 10. 








Baker-Gompers “Open - Shop” 


Correspondence 


Being of the opinion that the correspondence between Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, and Samuel Gompers is of an interesting 
and illuminating character, it is published below for the benefit of all who may 
desire further information upon the principles involved in the so-called ‘‘open- 
shop.”’—(S. G., Ep.) 

GOMPERS TO BAKER 
WasuincTon, D. C., August 19, 1922. 
Hon. Newron D. Baker, President, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Baker: Someone has sent me a copy of a pamphlet, “The Human Side,” 
in which you are quoted as being a convert to the so-called “‘open shop.’””? The pamphlet 
prints extracts from an advertisement inserted in the Cleveland papers in which you 
are purported to say: 

“An enlightened and determined public opinion will eventually settle the 
Building Trade situation in Cleveland upon a right principle—the principle of 
the open shop; the shop where every worker’s chance is as good as every other 
worker’s chance, and from which no worker is shut out because he holdsa union 
card and from which no worker is shut out because he has no union card.” 


Knowing you as I did before and during the war and since, this alleged conversion 
of yours to all that is detrimental to the interests of the wage earners proved a very 
great shock. You surely must be aware that the “‘open” shop is not “the shop where 
every worker’s chance is as good as every other worker’s chance.” 

Among the corporations that maintain the so-called “‘open shop” are the United 
States Steel Corporation and the meat packers. Do you believe “that every worker’s 
chance is as good as every other worker’s chance” in those corporations? If that were 
true, would hundreds of thousands of employes of the United States Steel Corporation 
rebel because conditions were unsatisfactory? Would many thousands of employes 
of the big meat packers have rebelled against conditions, if they had been satisfactory? 

These two industries have demonstrated the fact that the so-called “open shop” 
is indeed a closed shop, as any hint that a worker is a member of a union immediately 
erects a bar to his employment. 

Do you know that in a number of cities there have been employers’ organizations 
which have combined for the purpose of refusing to sell materials and pioducts to em- 
ployers who operate an agreement with the unions of working people? Did you read 
the testimony before the Lockwood Committee that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Bethlehem Steel Corporation refused to sell material to builders and build- 
ing contractors if they employed union workmen? Do you know that the Employers’ 
Association of San Francisco has inaugurated a system that builders and contractors who 
want material must obtain a permit from that association and that permits are refused 
to builders and building contractors who are in agreement with the unions in the build- 
ing industry? And that as a matter of fact, the Department of Justice is conducting an 
inquiry into that situation? And that in all likelihood prosecutions may be instituted? 
And that thousands of such instances have been put under the euphonious title of the 
“open shop”’ or the traitorous ‘American plan’’ shop. 

Your experience with the United States Steel Corporation during the war should not 
have influenced you to believe that it was an altruistic corporation. If the government 
of the United States could not compel that corporation to do what it should do in the 
interest of our government during the great war, can you believe it possible that its 
employes will receivethe consideration due them when they are dealt with by the cor- 
poration as individuals through straw bosses? 

I feel very deeply in this matter, and, after reading what is attributed to you in 

( 828) 
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favor of the non-union shop, I could not bring myself to believe that you were correctly 
quoted. But, since then, I have received a number of clippings from labor papers pub- 
lished in Ohio that point to you as the leader of the interests which are striving to crush 
the labor unions. The Washington papers carry a story today that you have been re- 
elected chairman of the executive committee of one of the dominant parties in Cuyahoga 
County. You know that I am neither a democrat nor a republican; that I am partisan to 
principle and not to party. But do you believe that many of the wage earners who have 
struggled and sacrificed for years to help build up American standards will follow your 
advice politically if the declarations credited to you are based on facts? 

T regret very much having to write this letter, but, during the trying days of the 
great contest in which we were thrown much together in endeavoring to give every aid 
to the winning of the war, I learned to respect you very highly for what I believed to be 
your high principles where Labor is concerned. If there is anything that savors of captious~ 
ness in this letter it is not intended. What I say is simply to call to your mind the terrible 
step you have taken—one that I can not understand and can hardly believe. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


BAKER TO GOMPERS 


THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FounDED IN 1848 
NEwTON™D. BAKER, President. 
RicHarRD F. Grant, First Vice-President. 
F. C. CHANDLER, Second Vice-President. 
Grorce A. Couton, Treasurer. 


Munson, Havens, Secretary. 
Avucust 24TH, 1922, 


Cleveland, Fifth City. 
Mr. Samuet GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gompgrs: I have just received your letter of August 19th. By a 
curious coincidence, on the day you wrote that letter I read your article in “The Woman 
Citizen” entitled ‘““The Wrong Way in Kansas,” and at the conclusion of my reading 
I sat for a long time questioning whether I migat venture to impose on your good nature a 
letter on the subject. Then my attention was drawn aside to something else and now you 
have written me on a very much broader subject, thus generously excusing in advance 
this addition to your many and great burdens. 

Thold no brief for the Kansas Industrial Disputes Act. Such examinations as I have been 
able to make of its provisions, rather than of its workings, have inclined me to a favorable 
opinion of it, but this is not the result of prolonged consideration and of course, how- 
ever good the act in itself may be, its virtue could be destroyed by an unjust or partisan 
administration of it, so that I would withhold judgment until I could learn what the re- 
sults of the law in practice are, but your criticism of the act impressed me most because 
in all you say there is not a single sentence which recognizes any public interest in labor 
controversies. Feeling sure that this omission must be due to the compression with which 
you were writing for that paper, I have spent two days re-reading your views as set 
forth in “Labor and the Common Welfare,” and there again I find that you reject the idea 
consistently. Any attempt on my part to summarize your opinion would be an imperti- 
nence, but these stirring and eloquent addresses and editorials of yours seem to me to 
hold that Labor alone understands its interests, that any interference from the outside 
with Labor’s pursuit of its interests is wrong and that true progress can only be made 
when Labor is allowed a free hand by negotiation, where possible, and strike and boy- 
cott, where Labor deems them necessary, to secure a recognition of these rights. I am 
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strengthened in the conclusion that this is the central belief of your philosophy by your 
statement to Mr. Untermyer before the Lockwood Committee: 

“Organized society has no understanding of the affairs of labor,’’ and your steady 
insistence, before the Lockwood Committee, of opposition to every effort by law to abate 
any evil growing out of the actions, internal or external, of labor unions. This position 
seems to me not only untenable in theory and unworkable in practice, but in flat con- 
tradiction to every principle of American liberty with which I am acquainted. In the 
first place, the public has an interest in labor controversies, not a speculative, academic 
interest, but a direct, positive interest. It would be folly to argue such a statement 
as you would be the first one to concede its truth, nor would you and I disagree as to the 
character of that interest. I permit myself to enumerate some of the ingredients in it: 
(1) The public has an interest in the welfare of workers involving adequate and just 
wages, wholesome and safe conditions, educational and cultural opportunities, provision 
against unemployment and dependency resulting from injury and old age; and (2) the 
public has an interest in continuity of production, facility in distribution and cost to the 
consumer, which should be as low as is consistent with just compensation to the workers 
and a reward to capital sufficient to tempt it to embark upon and remain in productive 
enterprises. 

When any aspect of this multiform public interest is neglected the public is injured 
and if that neglect proceeds from any corrigible cause it is the public right by app opriate 
means to correct it. This does not mean that the public has the right to insure some 
elements of its interest by neglecting others, as for instance, quantity of production or 
cheapness of price at the expense of justice to the workers, but it does mean that the 
public interest is real and far too vital to be left to such incidental protection as may 
emerge for it out of unregulated conflicts between the self interests of employers and 
employes. 

As I have for thirty years been a trade unionist I long ago convinced myself of the enormous 
benefits which have come to the workers and to society at large by reason of trade unions. I 
do not, however, believe that all the improvements in the conditions surrounding Labor 
have come through that agency. On the contrary, I believe that the activity and advo- 
cacy of men and women of humane and enlightened sentiments, as individuals and as 
members of groups, have been very potent in securing betterment against the evils of 
child labor, industrial fatigue, work with poisons, over-work by women, bad factory condi- 
tions and many other conditions which depress the vitality of the workers and so injure 
the race. I believe too that at least some part of the success which trade unions have 
achieved in raising the standard of living has been because of the intelligent sympathy 
of justly disposed persons who, though not themselves members of trade unions, brought 
to the support of the unions an overpowering weight of public opinion. I agree with 
you that no man can fully enter into the emotions of a worker unless he has himself 
had a wife and family depending for their livelihood upon his pay envelope and has 
been through the anguish of a precarious job and long-continued involuntary unem- 
ployment. The best outsiders can do is to respect those emotions with reverent sympa- 
thy, but that organized society should abandon its own obvious interests in this whole 
situation because it is not full partner in these emotions is a non sequitur which we do not 
permit in any other phase of public interest. Men who have never had the smallpox 
legislate for the prevention and relief of that plague. ChildJess men as members of 
legislatures act and vote upon measures for the establishment of orphanages and the 
education of the young. Farmer members of legislatures exact regulations for the gov- 
ernment of cities and city representatives vote on rural matters. The whole theory of our 
institutions is that the public representatives represent the public interests and not the 
particular interests of a class, created by experience or any other mode of segregation. 

Your letter of August 19 quotes from an advertisement printed by the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce in one of our local papers, which declares in favor of— 

“the shop where every worker’s chance is as good as every other worker’s chance 


and from which no worker is shut out because he holds a union card and from 
which no worker is shut out because he has no union card.” 
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On the basis of this statement the pamphlet to which you refer classes me as a con- 
vert to the so-called open shop and your letter, as I understand it, objects to this posi- 
tion not because the position itself is unsound but because that seemingly just position is 
used by some manufacturers and groups of manufacturers as a cloak to hide a movement 
on their part in favor of a closed non-union shop arrangement. 

It is upon this subject that I frankly stand in need of your counsel and advice, and I 
am writing this letter in the earnest hope that you will add to the many kindnesses you 
have already done me by speaking frankly to me on this subject. 

As I see it there are three or possibly four positions which one may take. He may 
favor (1) the closed non-union shop; (2) the open shop; (3) the preferential union shop; 
and (4) the closed union shop. My mind reaches an instantaneous and final disapproval 
ef the closed non-union shop. I think it is intolerable that a man should be denied the 
right to work at his trade because he elects to join a labor union and so associate himself 
with others in his craft in counsel and action for a betterment of his condition. The closed 
union shop seems to me equally objectionable. You will understand that I am not dis- 
cussing what it is wise for a man to do in the matter of joining a union, for if I were a 
worker I would join a union and be very active in it and I would seek to have the strength 
of that union back of me in collective bargaining for my wages and the conditions of my 
work. But how can it be that if being such a worker I freely elect not to join a union 
that those who elect otherwise are given any right or power over me thereby? If I ama 
plumber and decide not to join a union, can those who decide otherwise coerce me into 
joining or accepting as an alternative the starvation of my wife and children? You your- 
self have described expulsion from a labor union as capital punishment if it be effective 
and ridiculous if it be not. Upon what theory can it be claimed that a labor union has the 
right to prohibit a non-union man from working at his trade, and if that right is claimed, 
by what sanctions and penalties is the labor union to enforce it? If you are right that in 
an efficiently organized industrial society the non-union man is condemned to capital 
punishment, then have we not two governments in America, one dealing with the externals 
of our general political life, subject to known laws enacted by elected representatives and 
subject to change at will, and the other an extra legal, voluntary society organized for the 
purpose of furthering the interest of a class, arbitrarily excluding from membership 
those whom it does not desire, imposing the death sentence upon those whom it desires to 
punish, and imposing upon all who are not members of it the consequences of its judgments 
without leaving in them any redress, right of representation or right of appeal? Such a 
government might suspend the production of coal and so freeze me and my family to death. 
It might suspend transportation and so starve me and my family. It might suspend 
the production of medicines and so devastate the country with a plague, and all the 
while those who suffered these inconveniences or catastrophes would for the most part be 
persons who had no voice in the making of the judgments by which they were thus de- 
stroyed. 

I do not stop in this letter to argue the case of any of the groups, corporations or 
individuals to which you refer. The views you express of them may all be true; if so, 
they are evil, but what I am very earnestly seeking is some light upon this question which 
lies at thé root of any social progress: Does the American Federation of Labor stand for 
the principle of the closed union shop as universally applicable to industry in America 
and if it does, what does it believe should be done to those who for any reason prefer not 
to join labor unions and what provision does it expect to make for the protection of the 
interests of the millions of men, women and children, who, not being workers in the 
technical sense, are not eligible to membership in trade unions, but yet are, in their life 
and liberty, affected by industrial controversies? 

I write you these earnest observations and questions, my dear Mr. Gompers, because 
I learned in Washington to admire deeply the statesmanship, wisdom and patriotism 
which you exhibited during the great crisis of our country’s history. The admiration 
I then conceived is too deep and genuine to be affected by any present or future differ- 
ence of opinion which may arise between us. My hope is that your patience and frank- 
ness will persuade you to help me again and that as the result of this interchange of let- 
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ters I may have the relief of knowing that we do not differ in any fundamental way and 
that I can continue to work with you and for America as I am sure we both did in high 
spirit in the days of the War. 
With personal affection and regard, believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
NEwrTon D. BAKER. 


BAKER TO GOMPERS 


THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FOUNDED IN 1848 


Newton D. Baker, President. 
Ricnarp F. Grant, First Vice-President. 
F. C. CHanpier, Second Vice-President. 
Grorce A. Coutron, Treasurer. 
Monson Havens, Secretary. 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1922, 


Cleveland, Fifth City. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERsS, 
President, The American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gompgrs. I have read with great interest your special article in the 
New York Times, of Sunday, September 17, 1922, in which you charge that there is a 
conspiracy to destroy the trade union movement by a concerted movement on the part 
of employers. 

In this article you have enumerated a list of associations which you characterize as 
“organizations of anti-union employers.” In this list you have included the Chamber 
of Commerce of Cleveland. Such inclusion, I believe, must have been made by you 
without adequate information concerning The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, its 
membership, and activities. 

This Chamber of Commerce has over 4,000 members, who joined as individuals. Its 
membership is made up of men from many walks of life, including manufacturers, mer- 
chants, educators, engineers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, and other occupations too 
numerous to mention. Corporations or organizations which employ labor are not repre- 
sented as organizations. 

The record of this chamber in labor relations is clear. Its action in labor matters 
has been based entirely on its ‘“‘Declaration of Principles,” adopted April 7, 1920, by a 
committee composed of manufacturers, merchants, attorneys and two nationally known 
labor leaders. This declaration takes the stand that “the public interest is paramount.” 
It is not anti-union in language or intent. 

In April, 1922, press dispatches announced that you had requested local labor 
organizations throughout the country to investigate the activities of chambers of com- 
merce in labor relations. On April 17, 1922, we addressed a letter to the secretary of the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor in which we offered every facility for investigation of our 
activities for your information. We were not called upon to furnish any information as a 
result of this offer. I am quite sure that had such investigation been made, the facts fur- 
nished to you would have led you to omit from your list of anti-union organizations the 
name of The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

I am looking forward with exceeding interest for your reply to my letter of August 
24 in answer to yours of August 19. 

With expression of high regard, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Newron D. BAKER, 
President. 
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GOMPERS TO BAKER 


Ocr. 2, 1922. 
Mr. Newron D. Baker, President, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Baker: I shall attempt to reply to your letter of September 28, and also 
to your letter of August 24, which I have been too busy until now to give the considera- 
tion which I feel it should have. 

First, I want to say that there is a fundamental difference between your philosophy 
and the philosophy of the trade union movement, which is also my philosophy, in rela- 
tion to the labor movement and the affairs of industry in general. It is because of this 
difference that we find ourselves in opposite positions in relation to such vital questions as 
the union shop and the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. Discussion of the imme- 
diate facts in either case can not lead to any worthy result because our difference is founded 
upon something deeper, which is the principle involved. 

I shall discuss your letter of September 28, relating to the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce briefly. You believe that I was wrong in naming the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce among institutions of anti-union employers. I am willing to grant you that 
perhaps the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is one of the least bitter and least militant 
of such organizations, but I have no hesitation in saying that in its deeper implications 
it is as much anti-union as any similar organization in the country. I can not enter 
into a discussion of the attitude of all of the members of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. No doubt there are among those members many employers of union labor. 
No doubt there are among those members many who are in thorough accord with the 
organizations of the workers and whose ideals and principles are of the highest order. 
The fact is, however, that the declarations of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
afford to anti-union employers what may be called a pious cloak for their iniquity. 

It is the expressed conviction of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce that the 
union shop is wrong and that “an enlightened and determined public opinion will even- 
tually settle the building trades situation in Cleveland upon a right principle—the 


principle of the open shop. . . .” What holds good in relation to the building trades, 
so far as the position of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce is concerned, holds good 
for all industry. 


You are at present the President of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. I find 
you quoted as having said: ‘The closed union shop presents, in my judgment, an un- 
American and undemocratic principle.” I find in the Open Shop Encyclopedia, published 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, a report of a special committee of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, in which that special committee declares that: ‘The 
existence of a closed union shop throughout the local building industry is the prime cause 
of the following conditions which your committee considered detrimental to the public 
interest as well as to the industry itself.” There follows a digest of the report alleging 
underproduction, restriction of output and a consequent alleged increase of 200 per cent 
in union labor building costs. I doubt if there could be a better example of bias. 

I say to you, and I think you know, that the building contractors of Cleveland 
are incapable of ascertaining upon the basis of present records anything even roughly 
approximating any change in per man production or in per man cost of operations. 
I am sure that the building contractors of Cleveland are upon the average no more 
advanced in methods than are employers throughout the country. After an exhaustive 
investigation the Federal Trade Commission finds that not more than 10 per cent of the 
manufacturing and commercial institutions of the country know what are their costs of 
operation. If the costs of operation are not known, there can be no possibility of accu- 
racy in charging to labor a decrease in productivity or in charging that any decrease in 
productivity is due to labor. Yet we find the special committee of your Chamber of 
Commerce charging that the union building trades workers of Cleveland reduced their 
output by one-third, and for that reduced output received twice as much pay as for- 
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merly. It is going to be difficult to maintain that any such allegation as that comes from 
friendly, or even fair, sources. The anti-union propagandists of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers are evidently satisfied that the declaration of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce is good anti-union propaganda material. 

You are frank in avowing your position. Amazed as I am to learn that it is your 
position, I am bound at the same time to believe that it is a position taken as the result 
of thought and conviction. What I am equally sure of is that you have not thought 
with the thoroughness which might be expected of you and that you have overlooked 
a great deal of essential information. 

The position of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, as approved by you, is that the 
union shop is wrong and that what you term the open shop is right. You appear to believe 
that the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce can maintain this position and still be friendly 
to the organizations of the workers. I maintain that you can not hold this position and seek 
actively to apply the position to the industrial life of Cleveland and to remain friendly 
to the organizations of workers. If the union shop is wrong and what you term the 
“open shop” is right, and if you and your organizations seek to right that which you 
believe to be a wrong, you can not avoid making an effort to destroy the union shop. 
Your position must either be a purely academic position which you make no effort to 
apply in ; ra: tice or e!se you must in practice pursue a course which is destructive of the 
unions, destructive of union standards and bitterly hostile, not only to the desires, but 
to the rigbts and interests of the workers. You can not avow a purpose of hostility 
and at the same time maintain a status of friendship. 

I want you to understand that I am not saying these things in a spirit of personal 
hostility, although I am writing with all of the candor which the subject requires. 
However disappointed I may be to learn what are your views upon these questions, 
I am bound to respect them as views honestly arrived at by a man with whom I have 
had not only pleasant but I believe useful relations, and for much of whose public 
work I have had, as you know, a great admiration. 

If I may turn now to your letter of August 24, I should like to discuss some of 
the points which you have there set forth. It is impossible to keep the two letters entirely 
separate, because the same great issue runs through both communications. You quote 
in the earlier letter from an advertisement printed by the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, declaring in favor of— 


“the shop where every worker’s chance is as good as every other worker’s 
chance and from which no worker is shut out because he nolds a union card 
and from which no worker is shut out because he has no union card.” 


Do you not see what an evasion there is in such a declaration? That declaration 
constitutes what will appear to great numbers of people as a cloak of respectability 
for even the bitterest anti-union establishment in your membership. Practically every 
so-called open shop organization in the United States makes some such declaration 
as that. These declarations are like a pious wish. The worker who holds a union card 
may not be absolutely shut out, but he is seldom allowed in in any numbers. 

Consider this fact. The shop is only an open shop so long as there are in it sufficient 
non-union men to make it so. The employer who is determined not to operate a union 
shop is bound to see to it that at best only a small minority of union men secure em- 
ployment in his shop. If he puts into his public utterances some such declaration as 
you have quoted about “no worker being shut out because he holds a union card,” 
he is bound to forget his declaration on that score as soon as union men seek to enter 
his shop in sufficient number to minimize his non-union majority. 

You fear that I am misunderstanding you on this very point. I do not for a moment 
doubt your intentions, nor do I doubt your belief that there can be such a thing in 
general practice as a true open shop, or your belief that it is desirable that there be such 
an open shop. The point is that you are deluding yourself. Those who declare for 
what is termed the “open shop,” as the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has declared, 
are using their declarations exactly as I have said they are using: them. The practice 
is exactly as I have represented it to be. The fact is, it can not be otherwise. I grant 
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you there may be isolated exceptions where there is actual and honest open shop opera- 
tion, where there really is no discrimination against union men and where the terms 
and conditions of work put forth by union men as the minimum of justice are provided 
without question and without any demand on the part of the workers. I do not believe, 
however, that there is anywhere anv sich shop in which at sometime, sooner or later, 
the issue will not arise as to whether finally that shop shall be union, or non-union, and 
some time sufficient union men will find their way into the shop, or sufficient non- 
union men in the shop will become union men, to force the issue of unionism. 

There are, as you say, four positions which one may take. That is to say, there 
are four positions in theory which one may take. I know of only two positions which 
may be taken by those who are willing to face the facts and to understand the philosophy 
of human relationship that underlies the facts. You might reject the shop closed entirely 
against union men and yet accept readily the shop and the idea which, if successful, must 
ultimately become closed against union men. It is much like shrinking from instan- 
taneous execution while welcoming a gradual suffocation. 

You tell me that if you were a worker, you would join a union and would be active 
in your union, and you would seek to have the strength of that union back of you in 
collective bargaining fot your wages and condicions under which you would work. 
If you were a union man and a wage-earner, you would find that in order to be effec- 
tive your union would have to be sufficiently strong to speak on terms of equality with 
the employer and that your union would have to be strong enough to induce the em- 
ployer at times to do things which he would not be willing to do if there were no unions 
in existence. It might not be necessary to write into an agreement the stipulation of 
absolute union shop operation and that frequently is not necessary, but it would be 
necessary, as you would find, to have sufficient strength to make certain at all times 
that the terms and conditions and standards required by the union could not be en- 
dangered by the employment of numbers of non-union men. If you were a union man, 
you would be active and you would do everything possible to secure those things for 
which union men contend and you would find two obstacles in your path, one of which 
would be an unwilling employer, while the other would be the non-union worker. 

You assume, however, that if you should elect not to join a union you should not 
be coerced into joining it, or accept as an alternative starvation of your family. You 
know, of course, that the union compels no such alternative. What the union workers 
in a union shop declare is this: ‘‘We will not work in this establishment if non-union 
workers are employed. They may, of course, be employed, and the employer has the 
right to employ them, if he chooses, but in case of the exercise of that right we shall 
be compelled to decline to continue at work. Non-union men may work in this plant, 
but if they do, we shall cease to work in this plant. We do not propose to work with 
those who are unwilling to assist in securing improvements in conditions of work, im- 
provements in wages and the establishment of reasonable hours of labor.” That is 
precisely the union position in the union shop toward the employment of non-union 
workers. You might elect to be a non-union worker, which is to say that you might 
elect to take for yourself the benefits, the improved standards of living, the enlarged 
opportunities, the reduction in hours of work, the protection against uncertainty and 
whatever safeguards and advantages might be gained by union workers as a result of 
their united intelligence and ability to bring about those improvements. You would 
not contribute toward the effort to secure improvements, but you would gladly accept 
those improvements for yourself. You would incur none of the risk and would suffer 
through none of the strikes. You would take none of the chances of being locked out 
for your convictions and would pay rione of the dues necessary to maintain organization, 
but you would take the benefits. These you would get whether: you liked it or not, 
because they would be thrust upon you. 

Throughout all of our industrial history the unions have gone ahead pioneering, 
breaking down one evil after another, destroying one curse after another, removing 
one after another the menaces of industry to life and limb, raising continually the intel- 
Iectual lives of the toilers, improving their social status, bringing to them greater op- 
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portunities for education and for the edcuation of their children, bringing to them better 
homes and a better environment generally, fitting them to find a keener enjoyment in 
life and to have time for that enjoyment, and making them more fit and capable to be 
citizens of our republic. 

I do not think you will presume to say that any great industrial advance has been 
achieved by unorganized workers, or that any great industrial advance, so far as the 
workers are concerned, has been brought about upon the initiative of employers. In 
the background of every single gain that has been made have been the efforts of the or- 
ganizations of the workers themselves. 

For the non-union man who remains so because he is unable to see what is trans- 
piring about him and what has happened in the past, I have a deep sympathy. For 
him who understands and still remains a non-union man I have a feeling which it is 
perhaps not necessary for me to express. You may be sure it is not complimentary. 
But that the non-union man, understanding the facts of life about him, has a moral 
right to accept the gains, the advances, the advantages and the freedom won by the 
united efforts of those whom he refuses to join, is something that I can not concede 
and that I do not believe you will contend after you have given the matter the thought 
and consideration of which you are so capable. 

You speak of the unions as exercising an extra legal power to discipline those who 
transgress their rules. Because unions at times expel those who are unworthy, you seem 
to think that we have “two governments in America.”’ I am not inclined to argue the 
point. It is so self-evident that those who band together for a purpose have a right 
to deny their company and association to those who prove themselves unworthy, that 
it seems to me unnecessary to go further into the matter. Does the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce retain in membership, or take into membership, those whom it deems un- 
qualified or disqualified for membership? If the exercise of this legitimate function 
constitutes the setting up of a separate government, then it is impossible to say how 
many governments we have in this country, because every organization exercises the 
same right. 

Your letter leads directly into a further conclusion that: “Such a government 
might suspend the production of coal and so freeze me and my family to death.” I 
am bound to conclude that such an assertion could be made by you only in haste and 
as a result of the most superficial consideration of the subject. The miners might say, 
as they have said, that they would mine coal only under such conditions as were fair 
and satisfactory to them. They might say, as they have said, that under certain con- 
ditions offered by the employers they could not agree to mine coal. No organization 
of the workers has at any time made any other kind of stipulation. Unless you are to 
deny to the workers all right to an effectiv voice in the determination of conditions 
and terms under which they are to give service, you must concede to them the right 
not to give service under terms and conditions which they can not approve or accept. 
The truth is, that if mining operations were to be suspended so as to cause inconvience 
to you and your family, or others and their families, it would be entirely wrong and a 
falsification of the facts to say that mining operations were thus suspended by the auto- 
cratic action of the miners. Why not say that mining operations were made impossible 
by the autocratic action of the mine owners? 

We have just had a coal strike. At the very moment that the mine owners agreed 
with the miners as to the terms and conditions governing mine work, the miners returned 
to their work and the production of coal was resumed. The purpose of the miners was 
not to cause inconvenience. It was to bring about the establishment of terms and con- 
ditions which they deemed proper. That inconvenience was caused is, of course, a 
fact. That the miners were responsible is not a fact. Furthermore, I am sure that you 
will agree with me that it is much better that there be temporary inconvenience than 
that there be permanent injustice. I have used mining as an illustration largely because 
it was the illustration which you used. The .principle involved applies everywhere. 

Perhaps I have not touched upon every point contained in your letter, but I have 
tried to so present the case in relation to the major points as to answer at the same 
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time the minor points involved. Perhaps I shall not have succeeded in changing your 
point of view in any particular. I trust, however, that what I have said may have some 
effect. I shall be glad if you will let me know your impressions and if there be remaining 
doubts I shall deem it a privilege if you will communicate them to me, in order that 
I may seek to remove them. I shall hope to hear from you again in the near future. 
. Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


P. S.—I am sending you some pamphlets in relation to the Kansas Court and 
one or two other matters. 


GOMPERS TO BAKER 
New Or.EANS, La., October 15, 1922. 
Hon. Newron D. BakKgEr, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEAR Mr. BaKeEr: I have re-read with much interest our recent correspondence in 
regard to that most important and fundamental principle and though we are “on the outs” 
upon that issue I can not refrain from writing you a word upon that most outrageous ar- 
ticle which appears in the Encyclopedia Brittanica in reference to your administration 
of the War Department during the great war. In my judgment a gross and unwarrantable 
misrepresentation and attack has been made upon you. 

As a member of the Commission of the Council of National Defense, as a representa- 
tive of Labor and as a citizen, I had the opportunity of being in close touch with you and 
your work as chairman of that council, as Secretary of War and as a public-spirited, ear- 
nest worker in the great issues so crucial at the time and for the future rights of the peo- 
ple of our own Republic as well as the allied countries, who, with us, were jointly making 
the greatest of possible sacrifices in order to be able to live their own lives and safeguard 
their democratic self-determining institutions. Before, during and after the close of 
the war, I know of no man among all our people who could more efficiently, faithfully and 
unremittingly conduct the affairs of our War Department than you, and though, as I say, 
we are “‘on the outs” upon another issue, I feel it only a fair modicum of justice to you to 
express my contempt and indignation that so unjustified an attack upon you should have 
been made by a publication usually regarded as dependable. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


P. S.—The above was dictated while en route to New Orleans where I am to address 
the convention of the American Legion. 





Pope Leo XIII, on May 15, 1891, said: “But all agree, and there can be 
no question whatever that some remedy must be found, and quickly found, for 
the misery and wretchedness which press so heavily at this moment on the 
large majority of the very poor. By degrees it has come to pass that working- 
men have been given over, isolated and defenseless, to the carelessness of 
employers and the greed of unrestrained competition. And to this must be 
added the custom of working by contract, and the concentration of so many 
branches of trade in the uands of a few individuals, so that a small number 
of very rich men have been able to lay upon the masses of the poor a yoke 
little better than slavery itself.” 





The public be damned! I’m not running this road for the benefit of the 
public! I’m running it for my own benefit.”—Cornelius Vanderbilt, of the 
New York Central Railway. 














Forgetting American Principles—Fallacies 
In Anti-Strike-Agitation 


By Joun A. FREEMAN 


EVERAL public men of more than local reputation, as well as a number 
of independent and other newspapers, have directly or indirectly declared 
themselves converts to the gospel of compulsory arbitration of indus- 

trial disputes. Some of these converts profess to be conservative and old- 
fashioned Americans; they certainly claim to be good and patriotic Ameri- 
cans. Gov. Nathan L. Miller, of New York, is one of the new converts we 
have in mind, and Senator Calder, of the same great industrial and commer- 
cial state, is another. Elihu Root, ex-Senator is another. 

Doubtless, if one were to tell them that their espousal of compulsory 
arbitration is incompatible with good Americanism, with loyal and patriotic 
devotion to essential American principles, they would be shocked and amazed. 
Yet that is literally true. They are not good Americans, they are not conser- 
vatives, they are not followers of the revered fathers, when they urge and 
demand compulsory arbitration. For that sort of arbitration is repugnant 
to the Declaration of Independence and to the Constitution. They are revolu- 
tionary and destructive radicals without knowing it. 

Without knowing it, we say, but they have no excuse for their ignorance, 
their failure to perceive their inconsistency and disloyalty to the Constitution. 

Compulsory arbitration is irreconcilable with liberty and personal 
rights. It means the reintroduction of involuntary servitude. The right 
of an individual to resign or quit a job is not enough to make him inde- 
pendent and free. He needs the additional right of cooperation with his 
fellows, the right of collective bargaining and collective quitting. 

Now, if the men and newspapers that are so intolerantly and vehemently 
demanding anti-strike legislation have really decided to join the Socialist- 
Bolshevik party, to scrap Americanism, to defend tyranny and slavery, 
they are within their legal and moral rights in advocating such a revolutionary 
departure. But what shall we think of their reasons, their arguments? What 
is it that makes them so ready and willing to throw American principles 
overboard? 

The stock arguments employed by them may be briefly summarized thus: 

1. The nation is supreme, and no group, combination or interest can be allowed 

to override the authority of the state. When, therefore, a strike is ordered, or continued, 
against the wishes and orders of the state, it becomes a sort of insurrection. As such 
it must be put down—and like insurrections must be prevented by drastic legislation. 

This argument is utterly fallacious. It begs the very question at issue. 
Freedom being guaranteed by law, the men who stiike and refuse to surrender 
at the bidding of a President, or Governor, are in no sense insurgents or 
usurpers of state authority. They are exercising their rights and they get 
these from the constitution of the free, democratic state. To talk, then, about 
a state within a state, or overriding the state, is to talk nonsense. 

2. The community must not be deprived'of food, fuel or necessary services. It 


must not be subjected to suffering—to cold, hunger, and the like. 
(838) 
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The answer to this argument is that the community is better protected 
by freedom than it would be by slavery or governmental tyranny. Under 
freedom strikes take place occasionally, and they may cause hardship, but 
under slavery and tyranny production and other services would be so ineffi- 
cient and wasteful that the public would always suffer want and misery. 


Freedom has its price, and strikes are part of that price. The price of 
slavery would be infinitely greater. Education, reason, experience and 
other factors are working under freedom to make strikes less and less neces- 
sary. But so long as strikes are a necessary weapon, freedom-loving men will 
fight for the right to strike. 

3. Society has rights, as well as labor and capital. What becomes of society’s 

rights when labor er capital strikes? Is not society entitled to equal protection? 

The answer to this argument is that, like the first, is question-begging. 
Of course, society has rights, but freedom offers the best protection of these 
rights in the long run. The right to strike is the right of each citizen to work or 
not to work for this or that employer. It is not a class privilege. It is a corol- 
lary from a general principle, one of value and importance to all healthy, 
national members of the body politic. If freedom is better for each individual 
in the long run than dependence and subjection, then freedom, with all its 
occasional inconveniences, is better for society in the long run than regimenta- 
tion, tyranny and bureaucratic intermeddling. 

4. The individual worker would be free to strike, in any case, and only collective 
action, organized and regularly financed strikes, would be prohibited. This would not be 

slavery, but “‘wise regulation.” 

The answer to this claim is that the individual right to quit work is a 
delusion and mockery in this age of ours. The individual is helpless. To 
be free, he must have the right to cooperate with others, to act in concert 
with others, to maintain efficient organizations and accumulate resources. 
Would business men or farmers accept serious limitations upon the right to 
cooperate, to form trade associations, to sell and buy collectively? The right 
to organize implies the right to act through and by the organization, on a wide 
national or international scale. An assault, by law or injunctions, on col- 
lective bargaining and strikes under union direction and union leadership, 
with funds to support strikers, is an assault on the right to organize for any 
vital purpose or in any effective way. 

Now, if the impartial reader will critically consider the editorials, articles, 
speeches and interviews in which anti-strike legislation is advocated, he will 
perceive that all of them base their proposals on some, or all, of the arguments 
we have analyzed. If these arguments are unsound, the case for compul- 
sion collapses. Loud, tall and aggressive talk about public interests should 
- not deceive the intelligent and freedom-loving citizen, whether he is a wage- 
worker, a farmer, or a professional man. 

It is interesting to quote here from an address made recently before 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce by U. S. Senator George W. Pepper, a 
lawyer of ability and learning. Senator Pepper was discussing industrial 
developments, and he sounded the following note of warning: 

Let us not make frantic appeals to government and force to work the miracles 
which we do not deserve. Let us put no trust in industrial coercion. Let us make no 

appeal to the court beyond the barest limit of protection to life and property, and let 
us never make an appeal, even in these cases, a covert method of imposing upon the 
courts an impossible jurisdiction over all industrial happiness and welfare. 

Senator Pepper is a conservative republican. His apprehensions are signi- 
ficant. Opposition to industrial coercion and tyranny should not be left 
to union labor and advanced Liberalism. Conservative Americans who have 
not lost their heads, and who can think straight, should pause, inquire and 
seriously consider the effect and implications of the revolutionary proposal 
to prohibit strikes directly or indirectly. 
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There is anything but unanimity of opinion among the conservatives of the 
country as to how “‘labor should be dealt with.” There is 
far from unanimity of opinion among the leaders of the 
administration which is now in power. The President 
has made clear his belief that the power of government 
should be brought into action to compel men to work. He has indicated 
his belief in the virtues of anti-strike legislation. The Attorney-General has 
thade very clear his own point o1 view in an injunction which will stand for 
many along day as our most imposing monument to ignorance and incapacity. 
He has fittingly decorated his own monument with his declaration of purpose 
to protect with all his might the “open shop.” 

But there are discordant voices. There are those who have some ability 
to understand history and some perception of modern events, some under- 
standing of American principles and sufficient moral integrity to speak the 
truth as they see it. 

The latest ‘‘friend of the family” to challenge the dominant administra- 
tion view is Senator George Wharton Pepper, of Pennsylvania. Senator 
Pepper was rushed to Washington by the governor of Pennsylvania to succeed 
the late Philander C. K nox and neither the governor nor any of the rest of the 
Pennsylvania political machine believed that Senator Pepper would be other 
than a fitting successor to Senator Knox. The fact is that Senator Pepper has 
long been known as one of the most conservative public men in the country. 

There is a difference among conservatives even as there is a difference 
among progressives. There are conservatives who are so bigoted and blind in 
their conservatism that all new ideas are rejected and all original thinking is 
tabooed. On the other hand there are conservatives who bring to bear upon 
public questions a real intelligence aud who are unwilling to leave facts entirely 
out of consideration in shaping their convictions. 

Whatever may be Senator Pepper’s general inclination in affairs politica! 
and industrial he is at least not the blind and bigoted conservative nor the 
unthinking reactionary so typical among those with whom he per force 
associates. 

At a meeting of business men in Philadelphia Senator Pepper made as 
clear a statement of the impossibility of compulsory abolishment of indus- 
trial disputes and of the futility of governmental prohibitions in connection 
with industrial disputes as has yet been made by any authority outside of the 
trade union movement. What Senator Pepper had to-say on that occasion 
must have been very irritating to Mr. Harding. It must likewise have been 
very irritating to Mr. Daugherty. 

Before this session of Philadelphia business men the Senator delivered 
himself as follows: 


It is easy to make a catalogue of reasons in favor of strong-arm methods. It eases 


the mind of a man who wants coal in his cellar to declare vehemently in favor of compelling 
(841) 
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people to work, or, what is the same thing, of forcing them to accept specified terms and 
conditions of employment. It is also to some an emotional relief to picture the courts 
as the tribunals for ending industrial wars. 

Urgency of that sort overlooks some fundamentals. The first is that in a free country 
we can not by governmental action compel people to work. The second is that when a 
strike is on, thé strikers are enough in earnest to wish their strike to be effective and that 
means that it becomes their interest to create conditions under which their places will 
not be effectively filled by others. The third fact is that while under all conditions gov- 
ernment must protect life and property, yet if we insist upon interpretating the courts 
to masses of citizens as mere obstacles to industrial justice we shall not only be under- 
mining popular respect for our most important institution but we shall be straining gov- 
ernment to the breaking point. 

Those are some of the considerations which you must bear in mind in deciding 
whether it is longer worth while to talk about compulsory arbitration or governmental 
coercion either through courts or specially constituted tribunals. 


In reporting the Senator’s address the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
remarked that ‘‘when he had finished there were many in the audience who 
thought the Senator had made an attack upon Attorney-General Daugherty 
and the conduct of the railroad strike case before Judge Wilkerson at Chicago.” 
“But,” the Ledger added, ‘‘the Senator mentioned no names.” This was most 
considerate on the part of the Ledger as anyone will see who reads the follow- 
ing clearcut, straightforward and thoroughly sound additional extract from 
Senator Pepper’s address: 

Let us at least, however, be honest enough to recognize that we are floundering 
and let us not make frantic appeals to government and force to work the miracles waich 
we do not deserve. Let us put no trust in industrial coercion. Let us make no appeal 
to the courts beyond the barest limits of protection to life and property, and let us never 


make an appeal, even in those cases, a covert method of imposing upon the courts an 
impossible jurisdiction over all industrial happiness and welfare. 


There is nothing complicated about the question in the Senator’s mind. 
He arrives swiftly and unerringly at the central truth of the whole matter 
which is, as he says ‘“‘that in a free country we can not by governmental 
action compel people to work.” 

There are few in political life at the present moment, and particularly 
there are few who are close to the present administration, who have either 
the ability or the courage to get to the heart of the truth and the philosophy 
of American democracy as simply and as clearly as did Senator Pepper in 
his Philadelphia address. 

It would be well if all politicians and if all judges could have burned 
into their minds this sentence from that address which but gains force with 
repetition: 

Let us make no appeal to the courts beyond the barest limits of protection to life 
and property, and let us never make an appeal, even in.those cases, to a covert method 
of imposing upon the courts an impossible jurisdiction over all industrial happiness 
and welfare. 


Therein is expressed the original concept of our judicial system. Having 
seen so clearly the true purpose and the true limitation of our judicial struc- 
ture, the Senator would probably agree that unless the judiciary can be held 
to its proper sphere and prevented from entering into the realm beyond 
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“the barest limits of protection to life and property” disaster is bound to ensue. 
Moreover, unless the political administration of affairs can be kept in accord 
with the limitations also clearly indicated in the Senator’s address disaster 
is likely to ensue. 

It is refreshing to find the issue so clearly stated in such a quarter. 
It would be well if intelligence could assert itself more frequently among 
those who occupy legislative positions. 

The Senator’s utterance on this point by no means retrieves a long 
record of conservative policy but it does at least indicate understanding the 
most important issue of the day and it does stand out as a powerful and 
significant warning to the servants of privilege, bidding them beware and bid- 
ding them to understand the forces which they are seeking to manipulate as 
pliant putty men rather than red-blooded, liberty-loving, patriotic Americans. 





There has been considerable dispute of late over the question of whether 
too many men are going to college. Dr. William H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University, fortunately injected a 
sane opinion into the discussion. ‘‘The trouble is 
not so much,” said Dr. Faunce, addressing the student 
body, “‘that too many men are going to college as that often the wrong 
kind of men are going.” In the course of his address Dr. Faunce expressed 
the opinion that “‘all young men and women who want education ought 
to have it. But the vast majority would profit far more by some other kind 
of education than that given in the traditional American college.” 

It is well that there are college authorities willing to give expression 
to that point of view. Dr. Faunce says, “Every man should be educated, 
but only a minority are mentally or morally benefited by seclusion for four 
years within the gates of Oxford and Cambridge or the American colleges 
which are based on the English model.” 

Dr. Faunce likewise tells us that the student must gain ‘‘ more than mere 
knowledge of facts for most facts are not worth knowing.” The difficulty 
with most facts is that they lead to false conclusions unless their relation 
to other facts can be ascertained. The carelessness with which perhaps 
most of our educational institutions leave the facts in books unrelated to the 
facts of life is one of the main difficulties with modern education. Ultimately 
of course colleges and universities will come more into accord with the require- 
ments of modern life. For the present they are far from it although here and 
there are to be found inspiring signs of progress. 

As to the question of whether too many men attend college, what Dr. 
Faunce has said will not suffer by some elaboration. Too many young men and 
women who want education are unable to get it. Too many are getting it 
merely because they are able to pay for it and not because either society or 
the individual is going to derive any benefit as a result. The education of our 
people is more of a social responsibility than the majority of us are yet willing 
to admit. 

Intelligent conduct of democratic government requires intelligence 
and knowledge on the part of all. The constantly increasing complications 
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of the problems of modern society demand a constantly increasing level of 
educated intelligence. 

The average level of intelligence had little to do with the successes or 
failures of autocratic governments of old. The king ruled or the czar ruled 
and all that the ruler required on the part of the subjects was obedience. 
Obedience in the tasks of old required little intelligence and little knowledge. 

The average level of intelligence and education of a century ago would 
make a wreck of modern America in a week. Our civilization is complicated 
politically and industrially. Control and management of our institutions 
is not the problem of a ruler or of a ruling group. It is the problem of all. 
More and more the democratic principle is thrusting itself into the operation 
of our tremendously complicated industrial organization. 

Education that fails to fit men and women to play an intelligent, com- 
manding part as sovereign citizens in a great industrial and political world 
fails of what must in this day be its prime purpose. It is not enough to have 
understanding and good education among a few; what we require is good 
understanding and good education en masse. We must in the mass under- 
stand the problems with which we must deal as a democratic people. We 
can advance and develop democracy but little faster than we can advance 
and develop the average level of intelligence and knowledge within the 
democracy. That is the problem that confronts modern educators. That is 
the problem that confronts democracy itself. 

Too many men and women are not going to college. The colleges are 
not big enough or numerous enough to accommodate all the men and women 
who ought to go to college nor are they teaching the things that ought to 
be learned by men and women who want to learn and who need to learn 
how to live usefully and intelligently in a democracy. 





A special committee of the New York Chamber of Commerce has, after a 
considerable Jength of time during which, it is announced, 
much investigatioa took place, recommended that finger 
print records be kept not oaly of all‘alieas, but of all citizens. 
Back of this recommendation appears to be a more or less hysterical point 
of view. Of course, the report comes from a committee aamed by a business 
organization aad business men Jike to promote the fictioa that the business 
point of view is “hard-headed” and infallible. It is curious that business men 
so generally overlook the humor contained in the term “hard-headed,”’ 
which means nothing so much as block-headed. Obviously, that which is 
sufficiently hardened admits of little change, except under the most severe 
treatment. An idea which once makes its way to the interior of “hard heads” 
is maintained with great tenacity and is modified only with extreme diffi- 
culty. The more loudly a person proclaims himself a “‘hard-headed” business 
man, the less likely it is that he possesses the breadth and elasticity of mind 
necessary to permit a proper valuation of general information and a proper 
modification and growth of viewpoint as additional information is acquired. 
“Hard-headedness” and “fixity of purpose” often go together and are 
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seldom possessed of the virtues which are claimed for them. Fixity of pur- 
pose, to be sure, is a valuable attribute, but only when it is intelligent fixity 
of purpose. When it is merely inability to change a course in response to new 
conditions, it ceases to have merit. 

Without any intention to deal other than in the most kindly and con- 
siderate manner with the intentions of the special committee of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, we may say with a considerable degree of assurance 
that the recommendation in the report for accumulating the world’s greatest 
supply of finger prints indicates an over-generous amount of those human 
qualities, “‘hard-headedness” and “‘fixity of purpose,” which we have just 
been discussing. To use the phrase current among the critics of the day, 
the New York Chamber of Commerce committee is apparently still suffering 
from a “war complex.” Haviag been concerned about a geauine peril during 
the war, ic has allowed its concern to accumulate and expand since the wai 
until it nas passed all bouads of reason. It is clearly implied, though naturally 
not said in so many words, that what the committee feels is that among 
aliens and citizens there are many individuals who are to be feared and who 
are likely to conduct themselves in an unpatriotic and un-American manner; 
that they are, therefore, a potential menace to the country. Because aobody 
knows all of the individuals that ought to be suspected, che idea is to regiment 
the whole community aad chus briag aJJ under suspicion. 

The special committee of the Chamber of Commerce appears to nave 
forgotten a fundamental which is more than a tradition in this couatry and 
which is embedded deep in our system of jurisprudence. In the Uniced States 
every person is assumed to be innocent until proven guilty. In certain other 
countries the practice is reversed and those who are suspected of having 
committed crime are thereafter assumed guilty until they prove themselves 
innocent. Happily, however, in our national infancy we adhered to the 
sound priaciple that every peison is presumed innocent until the prosecuting 
machinery of the government proves him guilty. It is not likely that we shall! 
abandoa that positioa even io satisfy the hysteria of “ hard-headed”’ business 
men. 

So far as the recommendation concerns citizens: there need be little 
fear, because the American citizenship probably wil] see to it that such a 
ridiculous practice of wholesale espionage is not permitted. The United 
States can not adopt a policy of holding its entire citizenship suspect, finger 
printed ready for the prosecutor. 

The proposal of the New York Chamber of Commerce is an unusually 
vicious proposal. It is stamped with the suspicioa whicn we always find 
present when autocratic rule is either applied, or attempted. Those who 
rule, or who seek to rule autocratically must of necessity suspect those who 
are ruJed without their consent. The most important business of autocracies 
is the maintenance of systems of espionage. Perhaps these New York business 
men have studied history no better than they have studied our Jaws and our 
constitution. . ‘‘Hard-headed’”’ business mea like to boast that they are so 
busy wich their business that they have little time to read. Those who have 
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little time to read have no business to write for the guidance of others. 

It is to be hoped that the ridiculous proposal to finger print the whole 
American population or for that matter any law abiding part thereof on the 
pretense of safeguarding the righteous from the unrighteous will be thrown 
out of court with the scorn which it deserves 

Why, after all, a fingerprint, which would require sometime in identifying 
a citizen? Why not go the full length of “back to normalcy” centuries ago 
and use the branding iron? 





It has long been known that the “legal fraternity,” as it is called, operates 
one of the most effective closed shops in existence. Lawyers 
have been even more successful in protecting their field of 
operations than doctors, for there have been in late years, 
some notable incursions into the field of medical practice. The lawyers, how- 
ever, have maintained their sphere intact. The latest example of lawyer 
efficiency in this direction comes from California where the state supreme court 
has just rendered a decision prohibiting the selling of legal advice and serv- 
ices by a corporation. In southern Califoraia a corporation had been organized 
to retail legal advice and service at a flat rate of $10 per year per client. 
Available information does aot show whether this corporation was organized 
by lawyers or by others. The organized lawyers of San Diego, however, saw 
in the corporation idea a menace to their occupation and they promptly 
brought action against it. The superior court upheld the San Diego lawyers 
and the supreme court of the state sustained the decision of the superior court. 

The supreme court held that the corporation itself could not secure a 
license to practice law and that it may act only in an intermediate capacity 
between attorneys and clients or between attorneys and persons seeking their 
service. 

The supreme court does not destroy the existence of the corporation but 
it holds that the corporation must employ attorneys to handle matters of law 
in which subscribers or clients may be involved. 

Evidently those responsible for organizing the corporation believed that 
there was a profitable field in the business of retailing legal advice on a large 
scale at a low rate 

Once again the lawyers have demonstrated their skill and ability in pro- 
tecting their profession not only against incursions by those who have not 
served a sufficient apprenticeship but by those who would in addition cut rates 
and reduce the wage scale. 

It is interesting to note that in their efforts to protect their interests 
the lawyers of San Diego did not act separately and as individuals. They 
acted as a unit through their organization. Even those lawyers who are most 
ardent in their denunciation of trade unions for working people unhesitatingly 
adopt trade union methods where their own interests are involved. 


THE STORY OF A 
LAWYERS’ UNION 





“A man willing to work and unable to find work is, perhaps, the saddest 
sight that fortune’s inequality exhibits under the sun.”—Thomas Carlyle. 
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The week of December 3-9, inclusive, has been designated as the Second 
Annual American Education Week to be observed 
throughout the United States. In the observance of 
this week the American Federation of Labor is glad 
to cooperate as it did a year ago with the American Legion, the National 
Education Association and the United States Bureau of Education. As 
set forth by Alvin M. Owsley, director of the American Legion’s National 
Americanism Commission, “the underlying purpose of American Education 
Week is to arouse all the nation to a truer sense of our educational needs 
along broad, constructive, patriotic lines. By bringing our people to con- 
centrate upon the training of the masses of the uneducated we sha'l go far 
toward eliminating illiteracy in our land and take a forward step in the 
solution of our national problems.”’ 

The American Federation of Labor has always participated in every 
effort to extend and broaden the work of education. The labor movement 
fought for and secured the establishment of the free public school system 
in the United States. Every progressive development in the realm of educa- 
tion has been supported if not initiated by labor. It was largely due to 
the efforts of trade unionists throughout the country that free text books 
were brought into use. 

None realizes more fully than the labor movement the penalty of illiteracy 
and the value of knowledge and of the ability to put knowledge to its proper 
uses. 

It is to be hoped that the organizations of the workers everywhere 
will participate energetically and effectively in the observance of National 
Education Week in order that the cause of education may be effectively 
promoted. There is nothing in which labor may properly manifest a deeper 
and more active interest. 


A DRIVE FOR 
EDUCATION 





“Men who object to what they style ‘government by injunction’ are in 
hearty sympathy with their remote skin-clad ancestors who lived in caves, 
fought one another with stone-headed axes and ate the mammoth and woolly 
rhinoceros. They are not in sympathy with men of good minds and good civic 
morality.” —Theodore Roosevelt. 





“My advice to the young man would be, never buy and own your own 
home—that is, unless you have a fortune. It is a luxury that ties up many 
bright and energetic young men.’’—James A. Patten, millionaire stock gambler, 
in newspaper syndicate article. 





“The overwork of mothers in factories and sweatshops is the very hot- 
bed of drunkenness for generations to come. Whatever bequeaths a defective 
or deficient nervous system will predispose the inheritor to inebriety.’’— Prof. 
Commons, of University of Wisconsin. 













History of the Labor Movement of 
New England 


(From the notes of P. J. McGuire in 1877. Compiled and edited by Frank 
Duffy, General Secretary of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America) 

Note.—In 1877, Thompson H. Murch, General Secretary of the 
Granite Cutters’ International Union of America, ran for member of Con- 
gress for Knox County, Me., and after a hard fought battle, won. He 
took his seat in 1878. During the campaign his close and intimate 
friend, P. J. McGuire, stumped the county in his behalf and afterwards 
wd a + ue of lectures ““‘Way Down East” on the Labor Movement of 

HE history of the labor movement ia New England forms a very notable 

part in the history of the labor movement in America, New England 
includes the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 

Connecticut and Rhode Island. Being the first territory to develop manufac- 
turing inteiests in America, naturally it became the first field of contest be- 
tween capital and Labor in the New World. Before Greenbackism was thought 
of, there was a labor movement in this country. Long before there was a Social- 
istic movement in Germany, New England was the scene of strikes and labor 
troubles. Hence, the labor movement in America is not an importation from 
foreign soil, nor is it as the press proclaims, ‘‘the work of base demagogues and 
dangerous agitators.” It is the logical result and consequence of well defined 
causes long at work here as well as in Europe. These causes have made 
themselves more apparent, and have been more severely felt within the past 
ten years than at amy former period. 

The first record of the movement is in Massachusetts in 1825—more than 
half a century ago—when the question of the establishment of ten hours as a 
day’s work was agitated among the workmen in the building trades. In 
1830, several strikes for ten hours work took place in Boston, but it was not 
until 1853, that the ten-hour workday was first established in private indus- 
tries, although in 1840 it became a law on government works. Every year 
from 1825 up to the present (1877) the history of Massachusetts is marked 
by strikes for either less hours of work, or more pay. Trade unions were or- 
ganized and agitation went on for the past fifty years and so intense at times 
was the movement that it attracted the attention of many of the leading men 
of the country. 

In October, 1830, Edward Everett, then U. S. Senator from Massachu- 
setts, lectured before the Workingmen’s Club in the Charlestown Lyceum, near 
Boston. Among other things, he said: ‘If man is by nature a working being, 
it would follow that a Workingmen’s Party is founded in the very principles 
of our nature; hence, a Workingmen’s Party is necessary and must subsist 
in all civilized countries to the end of all time.” 

The following February (1831), a Workingmen’s Convention was held 
in Boston, and there an organization known as ‘“The New England Associa- 
tion of Farmers, Mechanics and Workingmen,” was formed. This associa- 


tion met again in convention at Boston on September 6, 1832. Seventy-three 
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delegates were present and all the New England states, except Vermont, 
were represented. At this convention the following platform of political 
principles was drawn up and adopted: 

1. Organization throughout New England, with a central committee for each 


state. 
2. A cheap and simple plan for the institution of lyceums, or institutes. 
3. A reform in the present militia system, so as to make it less burdensome to the 


laboring classes. 

4. Consideration of the expediency of a national convention of workingmen. 

5. The consideration of the ten-hour system, and whether it is expedient for this 
convention to make its adoption by their associates indispensible, or to leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the various associations in New England. 

6. The effect of banking institutions and other monopolies on the condition of the 


laboring classes. 
7. The improvement of the present system of education among the people, and 


particularly the recommendation of such legislative enactments in relation to the internal 
economy of factories, as will insure to the operatives therein a competent degree of instruc- 
tion, corresponding to that already enforced throughout New England by its ancient 


and approved system of school legislation. 
8. The expediency of recommending the abolition of imprisonment for debt, and the 


adoption of a national bankrupt law. 
9. The extension of the right of suffrage in states where the people are now denied 


its essential privileges. 
10. The expediency of a lien law in favor of journeymen mechanics. 

Special committees were appointed on a constitution, official organ, reso- 
lutions expressive of the view of the convention on the leading topics of con- 
sideration, landed interest, taxation, cooperative trading, report of the doings 
of the convention, for the press, and to prepare an address to the workingmen 
of New England. 

During the convention a letter was read from the workingmen of New 
York City to the workingmen of the United States. The next convention of 
the association met at Northampton, in the Connecticut Valley, the latter 
part of September, 1834. 

On January 21, 1834, a meeting to form a General Trades Union was held 
at the Boston Common Council room and a committee was appointed to carry 
the idea into effect. In March a constitution was submitted and ratified by the 
trades. On the 4th of July, this general union had 2,000 men in line in parade, 
and held a great banquet in the evening in Faneuil Hall. 

In 1833-34-35, a workingmen’s party existed in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Maine and New Hampshire and nominated candidates 
for governor and other state officers. Between 1830 and 1840 the well-known 
abolitionist, Rev. William Ellery Channing, delivered many addresses and 
lectures on the elevation of the working people. In one he said: 

We do not find that civilization has lightened men’s toils; as yet it has increased 

them, and in this I see the sign of a deep defect in what we call the progress of society. 

In 1836, the chairman of the Common Education Committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature spoke of ‘‘the Constant inducement to manufactu- 
rers to employ female labor and the labor of children to the exclusion of men’s 
labor because they can be had cheaper.” 

In 1837, Massachusetts instituted inquiries concerning the production 
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in industry of the population. Up to this time the labor movement had been 
making headway throughout all New England. The factory system with its 
many attendant evils; the long hours of labor extending from sixty-six to 
eighty-four hours of steady, grinding, monotonous labor each week; the em- 
ployment of women and children in competition with men; the lack of factory 
laws in the interest of the working people—helped to contribute to the growth 
of the movement. 

After continued agitation to gain the ten-hour day, President Van Buren, 
in 1840, directed by proclamation that all public works should be run on the 
ten-hour system. This was soon followed by the introduction of ten hours 
in the ship building trades, and in 1853, the ten hours as a day’s work was 
accepted by all trades. This, however, did not affect the factory operatives 
who had been previously working thirteen hours a day in many instances. 

In 1842, Massachusetts passed a law limiting the hours of labor of chil- 
dren under 12 years to ten aday. This came in response to the active efforts 
of Horace Mann, Boston’s great philanthropist. 

In 1852, extensive trade disturbances in the shape of strikes and demands 
for higher wages took place throughout the country, including New England. 
The cause of this was the rise in the price of provisions, clothing, etc., conse- 
quent upon the discovery of gold in California. 

From that time until the Civil War in 1861, the progress of the labor 
movement was marked by several strikes, the enactment of only a few laws— 
very few in the interest of Labor—and a general quietude among the working 
people in regard to their rights, redeemed only here and there by attempts 
made to organize. This quietude may be attributed to the fact that popular 
attention was directly attracted to the monstrous evils of slavery and all 
the energies of the people were bent upon its destruction. But with the war 
came a change. The increased cost of living, the great demand for all classes of 
labor, the inequality of pay in comparison with the cost of living, and the pros- 
perity and luxury of the moneyed and trading classes who lived by specula- 
tion—all helped to excite the working classes and fan the flames of discontent 
throughout the country, causing them to organize for self-protection. New 
England played an important part in this movement. Union after union of the 
different trades was formed. Debates of the most intense interest and earnest- 
ness took place in these unions. The discussions turned mainly upon the causes 
of the poverty of the working people and its remedy. Finally, the eight-hour 
workday commanded a great deal of attention. Agitation to obtain it was 
commenced. Massachusetts, foremost as ever in the cause of human freedom, 
appointed a committee of five to inquire into the subject of a reduction of the 
hours of labor. The result was the regulation by statute law of the hours of 
labor in that state for children only. 

The years 1863-64-65 were marked by repeated strikes and by rapid and 
tremendous organization among workingmen. Labor papers were started 
and workingmen’s lyceums instituted. In 1864, an evening paper, “‘ The Voice’’ 
was published in Boston by the trades unions. It had a circulation of 4,000. 
The formation of the National Labor Union at Baltimore, August 20, 1866, 
had a tendency to assist the growth of the Labor Reform Party, already or- 
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ganized in New England, and which very soon afterwards showed its power. 
It managed to secure a number of representatives in various State Legislatures 
in 1865-66-67. 

In 1867, there was an energetic agitation among the factory workers cf 
New England for a reduction of the hours of labor and for labor legislation 
generally. Connecticut passed an eight-hour law that same year and it was 
signed by the governor on June 28. The legislature of that state in 1877 
repealed it. It never practically amounted to anything as it was never 
respected by either employers or working people. 

In 1867, the shoemakers organized in Milwaukee, Wis., under the name 
of the “Knights of St. Crispin.” This organization soon spread to the East. 
It had 40,000 members in good standing in 1869 in the state of Massachusetts. 
This immense force was shortly afterwards used independently in politics 
until the “Crispins” alone had over thirty representatives in the Massachu- 
setts legislature. They had a powerful organization of women workers known 
as the “Daughters of St. Crispin.” The force of organization among the 
workers of Massachusetts at that time accounts for the many laws in Massa- 
chusetts in the interest of labor, while other New England states had barely 
any to protect the working people. But victories often serve to make the 
victors forgetful of the importanceof vigilance, and sometimes make apathetic 
those who should most jealously guard their laurels. And so it was with the 
labor movement of that time. The “Crispins” died out and were almost 
extinct in 1873. The same is true of other organizations. 

On June 24, 1868, the national eight-hour law was passed by congress. 
Wendell Phillips gave all the assistance he could ia favor of it. 

In 1869, the Labor Reform Party of Massachusetts polled over 21,000 
votes for E. H. Chamberlin for governor. In 1869, the Bureau of Labor, 
state of Massachusetts, was established. A similar bureau was established in 
Connecticut in 1873, and abolished in 1874, after a little over a year’s existence. 

The state of Massachusetts gave the ten-hour system in 1874, after per- 
sistent agitation on the part of the factory operatives. This law affected 
women and caildren only, but these emiployes constituted such a large element 
in the mill-help that it did not pay to run more than tea hours for the men. 

After the decline of the trades union movement in 1873, the “Sovereigns 
of Industry” came into existence and left their mark in the field of labor. 
The “Sovereigns of Industry” were first organized in Springfield, Mass., in 
January, 1874, and in less than two years numbered 12,077 members in that 
state alone. They spread throughout New England and the greater part of 
the country in a short time, but they, too declined. With the advent of hard 
times caused by the stagnation of trade, the advanced thinkers among the 
workingmen of New York met on July 4, 1874, and formed new organiza- 
tions more radical and more sweeping than the old ones. These organizations 
became part and parcel of the Workingmen’s Party, and in a short time made 
rapid progress in many directions, considering the difficulties they had to 
contend with. 

Taking all these things into consideration, surely the labor movement of 
those days was not the delusion of a few rattle-brained crack-headed fanatics. 
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If it were, it could not have had such a following, nor would it have made the 
progress it did, nor would it have had so much opposition from all sides. Its 
condemnation would be written on its face if it were an “absurd movement”’ 
as it has often been called. There must have been something else behind it. 
The laboring men of those days were the real reformers; they were the first 
to denounce chattel slavery and capital punishment; the first to call atten- 
tion to the displacement of laborers by the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery. They were among the first to demand a better system of educa- 
tion, and a better banking system. They were opposed to special privileges. 
They looked upon special privileges as a violation of equality; upon arbitrary 
rule as a violation of liberty; upon egotism as a violation of fraternity. 
They are entitled to a lot of credit. We appreciate what they have done. 
The generations to come will thank them. If the future historian forgets them, 
we will not. Their efforts are here recorded as a monument to their memory. 





“The rights and interests of the laboring man will be protected and cared 
for, not by labor agitators, but by Christian men to whom God in His infinite 
wisdom has given control of the property interests of the country.”—George 
M. Baer, mine owner, during the coal strike, 1902. 





“Liberty I am told is a divine thing. Liberty when it becomes the 
liberty to die by starvation is not so divine. That I have been called by all 
the newspapers ‘a free man’ will avail me little, if my pilgrimage has ended 
in death and wreck. Liberty requires new definitions.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





‘“*To give the victory to the right, no bloody bullets but peaceful ballots 
only are necessary. It only needs that a right-thinking man shall go to the 
polls, and, without fear or prejudice, vote as he thinks.”—Lincoln, October 1, 
1856. Complete Works, Vol. 1, page 427. 





“Production is the creation of property. This, though true, is not a 
definition, since there are forms of property, such as land,’ which are not 
properly produced. But production is only possible through labor, and is 
therefore an exclusively metasocial institution or operation.”—Lester F. 
Ward, Pure Sociology, page 278. 





“The successful labor leader is the exponent of ‘business unionism;’ 
he is the man who gets higher wages, a shorter working day, and the like 
for his group of followers even though the price of success must be paid by 
other unionists as consumers of the products made by the members of the 
first group.— Carlton, History and Problems of Organized Labor, page 97. 





“The damned fools don’t know what is good for them.”—J. Pierpont 
Morgan, speaking of the striking steel workers in September, 1901. 














Delegate Schlesinger’s Speech In England 


R. BENJ. SCHLESINGER said: It 
is with a sense of innermost pleas- 
ure that I bring to you the greetings 

of the millions of organized workers of 
America, who have accorded me the honor of 
representing their organization, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as a fraternal dele- 
gate at your congress. The American trade 
unionists wish you speedy and unlimited 
success in the solving of the great economic, 
industrial, and political problems which are 
confronting you. 

As I understand it, the object of exchang- 
ing fraternal delegates between the British 
Trades Union Congress and the American 
Federation of Labor is to keep alive the 
spirit of friendship and good will between the 
workers of the two countries, to cultivate a 
more intimate understanding of their respect- 
ive problems, and to establish stronger bonds 
of solidarity and helpfulness in their joint 
struggles for a better social order. It is in 
the hope of making a modest contribution 
towards this great aim that I take the liberty 
of addressing my remarks to you. 

I am proud of the splendid body of or- 
ganized workers on the other side of the 
Atlantic; I am proud of their admirable spirit 
of solidarity and loyalty, and their great 
contribution towards the material and spiri- 
tual elevation of their class and towards 
general, political, and social progress. I may 
say without exaggeration that the American 
Federation of Labor is today not only the 
most outstanding hope of the American 
workers, but the foremost defender of the 
rights and liberties of the whole American 
people. 

When, however, I contemplate the power- 
ful organizations of British labor, your 
6,000,000 trade unionists in a population less 
than half of ours, backed by an all-pervad- 
ing cooperative movement and a solid bloc 
of seventy-five members in the House of 
Commons, chosen by, and accountable to, 
the workers alone, I realize very keenly that 
much is yet to be accomplished by the 
American labor movement. 

I should like, in a few words, to bring home 
to you the extraordinary difficulties which 
have heretofore stood in the way of greater 
progress of American labor and the condi- 
tions which inspire us with hope for ultimate 
triumph. The United States is still a new 


country. Only one generation ago it was 
prevalently a farming community. The sys- 
tem of large industries has sprung up so 
suddenly, has grown so fast, and attained 
such fabulous heights, that our workers have 
had no time to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. In the whirl of the rapid indus- 
trial revolution thousands of former workers 
have gained wealth and power and millions 
of their fellow workers are deluded into the 
hope of similar success. America is still con- 
sidered a land of opportunity. Our social 
classes are not as rigidly fixed as they are in 
Europe. 

The economic and psychological obstacles 
to the unification of American labor are 
complicated and intensified by another pecu- 
liar element. The population of the United 
States, particularly the working population, 
is not as uniform in race, habits, and lan- 
guage as the population of England, or of 
any continental country in Europe. The 
Americans are a composite nation, made up 
of practically all the races of the Old World, 
and fully one-third of it consists of immi- 
grants of the first or second generation. To 
reach them with this appeal, organized 
labor must address them in a score of differ- 
ent tongues and break down many racial 
prejudices and antagonisms. The presence 
of 10,000,000 negroes, mostly workers, with 
special social conditions, is also an impor- 
tant phase in the peculiar ethnic problem 
which confronts American labor. 

All these drawbacks in the economic strug- 
gle have militated with equal force against 
effective labor cooperation in the political 
field. But the efforts to unite our workers in 
political action encounter additional serious 
difficulties. The large number of our elective 
officers, executive, legislative, and judicial, 
local, state and national; the emolyments, 
patronage, and power which these offices 
carry and the frequency of our elections have 
made American politics a regular business, 
conducted by professionals for private 
gain, on a large scale and ‘ith a lavish out- 
lay of money. This leads .o rival efforts on 
the part of the professional politicians in 
control of both old parties to “swing the 
Labor vote” by making extravagant 
promises to the workers in every political 
campaign. Then the workers of America 
are also inclined to attribute less importance 
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to political remedies than their comrades in 
Europe on account of the difficulties of secur- 
ing such remedies. In England any labor 
grievance susceptible of legislative redress 
can be cured by a single Act of Parliament. 
Under the federal system of our government 
each of our forty-eight states is autonomous 
in matters of labor legislation, and no 
labor law can acquire general validity 
throughout the country unless it is passed 
in all states. Nor is a legislative act, when 
finally passed, always a law. Under our sys- 
tem of written constitutions the courts have 
arrogated to themselves the power to set 
aside laws if they consider them repugnant to 
their interpretation of any constitutional 
provision, with the result that numerous 
fundamental laws for the protection of 
Labor, often enacted after years of extensive 
propaganda, have been coolly set aside by 
one stroke of the judicial pen. 

These are some, but not all, of the special 
difficulties which confront our movement, 
and in the face of such formidable obstacles 
it must be considered a high testimonial to 
the determination, idealism, and funda- 
mental soundness of the organized workers 
of America that they have achieved as much 
as they have. For, I repeat, organized labor 
in the United States has to its credit many 
accomplishments of vital importance to the 
entire working class, unorganized as well as 
organized. 

Within the life of the American Federation 
of Labor it has fought many hard battles 
and won many notable victories. Day by 
day, and year by year, it has attacked the 
economic evils under which the American 
workers suffered, and it has substantially 
raised the whole standard of life and social 
status of the workers. The achievements of 
the past are only a slight earnest of their 
accomplishments in the future. The inexor- 
able trend of events is rapidly overcoming 
the special difficulties of our struggle and 
paving the way for union and victory. With 
the extension of large-scale production the 
individual opportunities for advancement de- 
crease; wage labor becomes a permanent 
status; the uniform conditions under which 
the workers of all original nationalities are 
forced to work and to live tends to obliterate 
their racial divergencies; and the equal 
oppression by their employers stirs them to 
common resentment, collective resistance, 
and united struggles. 
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Ever since the Armistice the workers of 
America have been assailed by forces of the 
organized employers with unusual and brutal 
severity. Taking advantage of the unsettled 
industrial conditions and the general political 
apathy which have followed upon the con- 
clusion of the World War, the organized em- 
ployers of the country have embarked upon a 
concerted campaign with the object of “‘de- 
flating’”’ wages, curtailing the legal rights of 
Labor, paralyzing its struggles, and destroy- 
ing its organization. 

While this so-called “open shop’ drive 
was prosecuted with the whole force at the 
command of the employing classes, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, by a series 
of fateful decisions rapidly following upon 
the heels of each other, nullified a congres- 
sional enactment, known as the Clayton 
Act, somewhat similar to the British Trade 
Disputes Act, and the federal law for the 
protection of child labor. The Supreme 
Court also virtually abolished the right of 
workers to picket, and subjected trade 
union funds to seizure by employers to satisfy 
alleged damages arising from strikes. The 
assaults of the employers have had the effect 
of arousing American labor to determined 
resistance. The American Federation of 
Labor, in its convention held last June, 
issued a ringing address to the people gen- 
erally, and to the workers particularly, to 
curb the usurped powers of our courts and to 
restore democratic government; it recom- 
mended the adoption of sweeping amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States towards that end, and decided to initi- 
ate a far-reaching popular movement for the 
realization of its program. 

Our trade unions have given notice to the 
employing interests of the country that the 
days of Labor’s passive submission to wage- 
cuts and capitalist dictatorship are over. 
Within the last year particularly the or- 
ganized workers in numerous industries 
have successfully resisted threatened de- 
teriorations of working standards by strikes. 
The most notable as well as the most recent 
among these was the successful strike of the 
miners, 600,000 in number, whose courage 
and solidarity and endurance against over- 
whelming odds justly aroused the admira- 
tion of the whole body of organized labor; 
and the strike of the 300,000 railway shop- 
men whose fight, though not yet over, has 
been hardly less heroic. 




















Other encouraging symptoms that are just 
beginning to develop within the American 
labor movement are the manifest tendency 
towards more active participation in politi- 
cal action. While our workers have not yet 
by far reached the political unity, cohesion, 
and power of your Labor Party, some be- 
ginning has been made towards working- 
class politics, and these initial efforts are 
heartily encouraged by the Socialist Party, 
which, freed from the elements of com- 
munist obstruction, has taken a position in 
favor of unreserved cooperation with or- 
ganized labor on all battle fronts. 

American labor is determined to catch up 
with the conquering procession of the 
European movement, and I assure you that 
once set in motion its progress will be fast, 
its conquest uninterrupted, and its victory 
decisive. 

The American Federation of Labor has not 
yet resumed affiliation with the Interna- 
tional Federation of. Trade Unions. The 
principal objection which stands in the way 
of affiliation is that the system of cen- 
tralized authority of the trade union interna- 
tional might commit the organized workers 
of America to positions incompatible with 
their special situation and policies. Besides, 
the system of dues adopted by the interna- 
tional would place upon the American Fed- 
eration of Labor a heavy and unbearable ex- 
pense. These objections have not been re- 
moved yet. However, the last three conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor 
have shown unmistakably that it is eager 
to have these points of difference composed 
in order that affiliation might become 
possible. The last convention at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, voted unanimously to instruct the 
Executive Council of the Federation to 
continue its efforts to bring about affiliation 
with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

On the question of labor education, the 
American Federation of Labor has gone a 
long way. In a letter which President 
Gompers addressed to the Educational Con- 
ference recently held in Belgium, he said: 

Whatever progress the labor movement makes 
rests upon an educational basis. With the increas- 
ing complexities of industrial organization, prob- 
lems with which the labor movement must deal, are 
correspondingly intricate. No more hopeful assur- 
ance can Labor give of its desire to deal with these 
problems constructively than is found in its con- 


stantly widening program for providing educational 
opportunities. An international conference on work- 
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ers’ education marks an important step which I 
confidently hope will bring inspiring impetus to the 
movement in all countries. American labor wants to 
participate in work which will promote better under- 
standing between the nations of the world, and 
believes that international educational work will be 
a beneficent factor towards that end. 


The American labor movement will not 
remain isolated in its struggles. In our days, 
when the system of production and exchange 
is so all-embracing, so interwoven and inter- 
dependent that it practically unites the 
modern world into one great industrial 
community, the workers of the whole world 
are one body, united not only by ties of 
brotherly solidarity and sympathy, but by 
the most intimate bonds of direct interest. 
The workers of no country can be free while 
those of any country are subjected and 
oppressed. 

There is, moreover, another compelling 
cause for international working-class soli- 
darity. Organized labor the world over is at 
this time not merely fighting the narrow 
struggles of its own class, it is battling for the 
cause of humanity. The ruling classes have, 
particularly within the last decade, demon- 
strated their total incapacity to rule. Their 
reign has been one of strife, plunder, and 
chaos, of class-antagonism and national 
hatreds. They have precipitated the most 
monstrous bloodshed in the history of man- 
kind and have left the world in ruins and 
agony. They represent a blind and dan- 
gerous power of destruction. They can not 
heal the wounds which they have cruelly 
inflicted, they can not rebuild precious 
edifices which they have wantonly demol- 
ished. 

The reconstruction of the world calls for a 
new force—the constructive force of Labor! 
This alone makes for human life, social 
justice, and international peace. The work- 
ers of the world must take over the manage- 
ment of the world to save the world. To ac- 
complish this mission of human salvation the 
workers of all countries must act in concert 
and harmony, and the workers of America 
will be proud to do their share. 

It is in this spirit of international brother- 
hood that I (concluded the speaker amid 
cheers) bring you the greetings and cheer 
of your American comrades, and wish you 
good luck in your movement and your 
struggles. 


Epitror’s Norg.—Above we publish the address 
of Mr. Benjamin Schlesinger, the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor fraternal delegate to the Septem- 
ber British Trade Union Congress held at South- 
port, England. In most respects it is a magnificent 
presentation of the American labor movement, its 
achievements, the difficulties of its struggles and 
hopes and aspirations which the men of labor of 
America hold dear and are determined to realize. 
Although a splendid address, it is marred by a few 
sentences which carry a mistaken impression. It is 
not necessary here to advert to these separately but 
one will suffice. Mr. Schlesinger said: 

‘American labor is determined to catch up with 
the conquering procession of the European move- 
ment.” 

Mr. Schlesinger, no doubt, was a bit over courte- 
ous to his hosts, the British Trade Union Congress, 
and wished to pay them a great compliment which 
modesty, by comparison, may warrant. 
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Some years ago a British labor man was inter- 
viewed by a number of newspaper correspondents 
when his ship was about twenty miles from dock. 
In this interview he declared that American or- 
ganized labor is a half century behind the British. 
After being in the United States for a few days and 
seeing the American Federation of Labor at work, 
he did not repeat his sentence but was profuse in his 
complimentary references to the A. F. of L. 

We are vain enough to believe that we have an 
understanding of the British and the European labor 
movements and all things considered, have no hesi- 
tancy in stating that in strength, virility, under- 
standing and determination to struggle on, to bear 
the brunt and make the sacrifices for progress and 
disenthrallment of wrong, and the attainment of 
right—there is no labor movement in any nation 
of the world in advance of that of our own America. 








The Answer 





Has God decreed that Labor always 
Shall be held in servile chains, 
Toiling ever for the wealthy, 
To increase their sordid gains ? 
Did He ordain the owning classes 
To mete justice and preside 
O’er the lives of toiling millions, 
Who must cringe to Wealth’s rash pridel? 


Clear and strong the answer cometh, 
Thundering o'er the ages’ span: 
“The earth is God's, the fullness of it 
Common heritage of man!” 
On this soil, so richly hallowed, 
Sought and won for Freedom's own, 
Let all toilers stand united, 
Wealth’s presumptions to dethrone. 


of the Ages 


—HERMAN E. Hocu. 


























WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Broom and Whisk Makers 


Will R. Boyer—We have 36 local unions with a 
total membersuip of 745. New local unions have 
been formed in Norwich, Ontario, and in Louisville, 
Kentucky. State of employment is fair and is 
improving. Our agreements with every label shop 
in the United States have been renewed without 
reductions and in most shops with improved work- 
ing conditions. During the past three months 
there has been an increasing demand for union- 
labeled brooms in mining and railroad towns and 
cities. 





Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrtson.—We have 83 local unions 
with a total membership of 5,500. A new local union 
was formed at Cle Elum, Washington. State of 
employment is fair and is improving. We have 
succeeded in having last year’s contracts renewed 
for another year. Plans are under way to establish 
union cooperative laundries in Wheeling, West 
Virginia and in Los Angeles, California. Organizing 
work is being carried on in New York City. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We have 65 local unions with a 
total membership of 13,687. There has been a slight 
improvement in the state of employment. 


Metal Engravers 


August C. Fromm.—We have five local unions 
with a total membership of 138. State of employ- 
ment is fair and is improving. 


Molders 


Victor Kleiber—We have 455 local unions with a 
total membership of 26,631. The state of em- 
ployment is improving. We are contemplating an 
effort to secure wage increases. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl—We have five local unions with a 
total membership of 369. The lockout affecting 
seventeen union members at New Brunswick, N. J., 
is still pending after six weeks. State of employment 
is fair. 

Sleeping Car Conductors 

W. O. Murphy.—We have 38 local unions with a 

total membership of 2,600. Two deaths occurred 


in our ranks resulting in an expenditure of $2,000. 
State of employment is fair. A conference will 


be held on September 25 for revision of working 
rules and conditions. 
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Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have six local unions with a 
total membership of 269. State of employment 
is not good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Albany.—D. C. Jon 

On September 11, a letter was sent to the Chair- 
man of the Federated Shop Crafts notifying him 
that until further notice he would be forbidden to 
to hold, or cause to be held any mass meeting of 
the striking shopmen from the L. & N. Railroad 
shops. The order was carried out, the union officials 
deciding that it would be better to submit than 
to have riot and bloodshed take place and the 
men were finally persuaded to go home. Soldiers 
armed with rifles and machine guns were placed 
at points of advantage to prevent an attempt to 
hold meetings. 

Mobtle.—Charles H. Franck: 

The garment workers are at present working 
full time. The candidates for the state legislature 
who were endorsed by union labor were elected. 
The Central Trades Council is now working out a 
general organization campaign in the interest 
of all affiliated unions. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—L. B. Dvane: 

Our local unions report increased membership 
at every meeting. There has been a 50 cent per 
day increase in county workers’ wages. 

Itttle Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

The city shop crafts workers are still on strike 
and we are doing what we can to aid them. We 
are demanding union-labeled goods. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco —John O. Walsh: 

All plants are running steady. The Molders’ 
Union has a card system which the sho, committee 
makes twice a month stating the number of men 
and apprentices employed and the rate of wages 
paid to each member. An injunction has been 
issued against the bakers. 

Stockton. —E. G. Florell: 

Conditions in the building industry are very 
good and additional workers have been hired. 
The demand for union-labeled goods has increased 
and the merchants are handling more of them. 
All candidates favorable to the workers were 
elected at the primary election. 
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COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The coal miners won their strike and gained a 
thirty per cent increase in wages. The Solis Cigar 
Company has opened up and is employing 100 
workers. A great deal of new building is starting. 
The iabel league is booming all labels, house cards 
and buttons. Several new unions are under way. 
Labor Day was a huge success. Over 12,000 union 
men and women turned out in parade. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden.—H. Geis: 

Practically all the building tradesmen are em- 
ployed. The bricklayers received an increase in 
wages of 12} cents. No reductions in pay have 
been forced on any trade. We are distributing 
union label directories. The Cigar Makers’ or- 
ganization is awarding $10 to the person holding 
greatest number of tickets showing purchases of 
union-made cigars. The stage employes are on 
strike; also, the musicians at one house. 


ILLINOIS 


Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

Some new street paving is under way and it is 
reported that the employes are getting 25 cents 
per hour for a ten hour day. The china factory 
was destroyed by fire and is now being rebuilt. 
Several hundred men will be employed in the 
rebuilding. A new $100,000 theater is being erected 
where the building employes crafts are fairly em- 
ployed. The structure is being put up under 
union conditions. At the Crites Canning Factory 
the wages of women and school girls are 20 cents 
per hour for a ten-hour day. The men receive 
25 cents an hour for a day of ten hours. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—A. J. Schmalz: 

There have been some improvements in wages 
in the carpenters’ line. It is urged that all union 
members, when buying, demand wunion-made 
articles. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

Many workers in the Haynes and Apperson auto 
factories have been laid off. The movie operators 
and musicians at the Isis, Grand and Colonial 


Theaters are on strike because the managers 
refused to renew their agreements with the men 
The managers of the Victory, Pictureland, Star 
and Strand all renewed agreements without any 
trouble. 

Muncie.—Max E. Mathews: 

Employes have been laid off in the foundries 
and auto shops. The Indiana Steel and Wire 
Company and the Broadrick Boiler Shop have 
hired additional workers. Some school building 
has started. We are working to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Additional workers have been hired in the packing 
plant and in the cereal mills. The building in- 
dustry is active. Good conditions have prevailed 
among the union workers and work has been 
plentiful except among the rail strikers. ‘Lhe 
Rock Island shops here still have men locked out. 
The union shop is maintained in the building 
industry. The usual committee work is being 
carried on to promote the use of union-made goods. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The city railway track men have received an 
increase in wages of five cents per hour. The 
Ford motor assembling plant has closed but is 
expected to reopen shortly. The Rowatt Stone Com- 
pany has hired some additional men. Three large 
buildings are under construction. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

Additional employes have been hired at the 
refineries. We are trying to organize a blue union 
label league among the ladies’ auxiliary. 

Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

We had a grand Labor Day celebration with good 
speakers. Constant agitation is being carried on 
to advance the demand for union-made articles, 
and good results are being attained. Additional 
men have been put in the mines. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page: 
Additional workers have been hired in the refinery. 
New road work has opened up. We urge that our 
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members buy none but union-labeled goods. The 
railroad shop men are standing firm. With the help 
given them by the other crafts they have not suffered 
any yet. More people than ever are sympathizing 
with the strikers. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Additional workers have been hired to do munici- 
pal road work. Good work is being done to promote 
the use of union-made goods. A number of high 
school boys who were acting as strike-breakers 
have now gone back to school. 

Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

All the workers on road work received an increase 
of five cents per hour. Additional employes have 
been hired in the bag mill. Good work is being 
done to promote the use of union-made goods. 
We had a very successful Labor Day celebration. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Holyoke.—Arthur Huggings: 

More employes have been hired in about 18 
paper mills in the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany. Labor is actively engaged in the Non-Partisan 
Political Campaign. Constant agitation is being 
carried on to advance the demand for union- 
labeled goods. 

Lawrence.—J. L,. Johnson: 

The strike of the textile workers is ended and 
the men have returned to work under the wage 
scales in effect prior to the wage cut. The pros- 
pects for a brisk fall business are good. Four 
strike organizations held sway during the strike 
but there is no doubt of the fact that the United 
Textile Workers, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, have had the support of 
the more qonservative element, both among the 
strikers and among the public. 

Medford.—William Standcumbe: 

I am using my best efforts to maintain the wages 
of the city employes, firemen and policemen. 
The firemen have the two-platoon system and the 
policemen have a day off in eight and they work 
eight hours per day. We secure changes or improved 
working conditions by referendum. The city 
employes have an eight-hour day. 

Pittsfield—James J. Hamilton: 

There have been some improvements in the 
building trades. Building construction and munici- 
pal work are opening up. Additional forces have 
been put on in all plants. We advocate the use of 
union-made products. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson.—James Henley: 

The auto plants have hired additional workers. 
On the M. C. Railroad 800 shopmen are on strike 
and are remaining steadfast. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis—Albert Brown: 

The Ford plant has laid off 180 workers. Ad- 
ditional men have been hired in the building 
trades. Our label league is doing good work. A 
new local union of firemen andjoilers has been 
organized. 
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Minneapolis.—Jean E. Spielman: 

As the result of an organizing campaign lasting 
six months the milk dealers association has signed 
an agreement with the milk wagon drivers and the 
creamery workers. Increased wages were granted 
in some cases as high as $45 per month. The 
employers have recognized the union and a condition 
of the agreement provides that when employing 
additional help preference will be given union 
members. The creamery workers and milk wagon 
drivers’ organization now exceeds 600 members. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Columbus.—J. R. Gray: 

The Southern Railroad shopmen are still on strike. 
Additional workers have been hired at the Columbus 
Lumber Company. The textile mills are running 
full time, operating 10,000 spindles. We are urging 
that our members purchase only union-labeled goods. 


MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

The mines have resumed operation. Business is 
good. There is an increased demand for union- 
labeled goods. 

Moberly.—J. H. Englen: 

About 400 mine workers have returned to work 
in this vicinity. Some hard surface road building 
is under way. There is a great deal of work in the 
building trades. A women’s union lable league has 
been organized and a local union of waiters and 
waitresses is under way. The 900 men are still 
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out on strike and have been since July Ist. Practic- 
ally no violence has been committed. The senti- 
ment of the community as well as the sentiment of 
the city and county officials is with the strikers. 
We have ten men awaiting trial for violation of 
the injunction granted to the Wabash. Troops 
are stationed here and there are 19 armed guards 
at the round house; however, no engines or cars 
are being repaired. Transportation is breaking 
down rapidly and all trains that are running are 
far behind schedule. There have been over 1,400 
men scabbing at the round house since July Ist. 
They quit their jobs as fast as they come. Less 
than 200 scabs are here now and very few of them 
know anything about railroad work. 

St. Joseph.—J. L. Wines: 

Members of the local union of plumbers and steam 
fitters have secured an increase of $1 per day. 
The largest Labor Day parade in years was held 
here. Over 10,000 were in attendance at the 
speaking program. The central body has a splendid 
label committee which boosts a different label 
each month. The boys on strike are standing firm. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Several schools are under way. Our label de- 
partment is agitating to promote the use of union- 
made goods. We have started organization among 
city chauffeurs and teamsters. 

Brooklyn.—W. Frank Cattell: 

There was recently organized the Atlantic and 
Gulf Cooks’ Stewarts’ and Waiters’ Union, affiliated 
with the International Seamen’s Union of America. 

Hornell.—Erwin Finch: 

Workers have been laid off in the foundry. 
Conditions are good in the building trades; new 
work has opened up. Two establishments here have 
hired additional employes. 

Jamestown.—Paul A. Clark: 

New malleable iron works have opened up and 
about thirty men have been employed. No plants 
have closed down in this vicinity; business is about 
normal. New construction work has opened up. 
The local furniture manufacturers are preparing 
for a furniture show to be held here in October. 
The local labor paper is campaigning for an in- 
creased demand for union-made products. 

Jamestown.—H. A. Hartman: 

The furniture and textile plants are very busy 
and have hired additional workers. Work on a 
power plant has opened up and a city school is 
about to be built. There is a great demand for 
carpenters and some have received increased wages. 
We urge our members to demand union-made goods. 

New Rochelle.—Edw. P. Cotter: 

There have been improvements in the building 


industry. All establishments have hired adaitional 
workers, especially the wood-working plants. 
Resideatial building is under way. There is a de- 
mand here for unioa-made goods. 

Rochester —W. W. Campbell. 

Most plants are hiring more employes. A subway 
is being constructed on the Erie Canal bed. The 
shoe workers are still on strike. A live campaign 
is on by the union card and label league. 

Saugerties —Wm. Wright: 

In this town we have three local unions—car- 
penters, paper makers, and cigar makers. The cigar 
makers intend to try to have a joint meeting of 
these local unions for the purpose of boosting union- 
made goods. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mandan.—Henry Meyers: 

Business is good in all lines. The city and county 
have hired labor on road crews, paving the right 
of way from the new bridge. Our label agent reports 
the stores that are fair; the kind of goods carried, 
and the amount of stock on hand. Union mea know 
where to buy unioa-made goods. 


OHIO 


Findlay.—John F. Bunce. 

Two establishments here have laid off workers. 
The Adams Axle Works has hired additional em- 
ployes. New street work has started. There is a 
big demand for union-made products and three 
committees are at work. 

Glouster—D. W. Wallace. 

We have a label committee from each local 
union to work for the promotion of the use of union- 
made goods. The coal miners went back to work on 
August 21, after a lockout of over three months. 
The workers had remained true to the cause and 
they have secured the 1920 scale and conditions. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

In the Dayton district the wages of union molders 
will be increased $1 per day on October 1. A large 
foundry has laid off some men. Employes have 
been laid off also in the Ford Tractor plant. Road 
repair work and building are under way. The Allied 
Labor Press Association of Boston is conducting a 
union label campaign. A new local union of : heet 
metal workers has been organized. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

The strike on the B. & O. railroad is settled and 
the men are back at work. Additional employes 
have been hired at the tube works. A great deal of 
building is going on. The formation of a building 
trades council makes the prospects for organized 
labor in this vicinity look very bright. The plumbers’ 
union, after having a non-union shop fight for the 
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past eighteen months, have succeeded? in™ getting 
the master plumbers to sign their scale for a year. 


OKLAHOMA 


Duncan.—J. D. Traylor: 

Big builders have laid off workers. Some drilling 
companies have closed down. We are putting forth 
every effort in favor of our candidate for governor, 
Jack Walton. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville.—C. H. Greene: 

A new hotel and an addition to the cotton 
mill are to be constructed. Some carpenters and 
builders are out of work on account of shortage of 


materials. 
TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

The garment workers are on strike. A very 
drastic injunction has been issued against them. 
Good work is being done by the union label league 
to promote the use of union-made goods. A new 
local union of colored helpers of railroad shop 
crafts has been organized. 

Kingsport—l,. D. Fletcher: 

Construction work has been started on the new 
million-dollar pier of the Mead Fibre Company. 
The new buildings, to te located in the immediate 
vicinity of the present plant, will be three in number, 
and will be constructed of brick, concrete and 
steel. It is expected that these buildings will be 
completed within about three months. It is hoped 
that coal will now continue to come in such quanti- 
ties that the present plant will be able to continue 
production uninterruptedly. The Mead Fibre 
Company employs from 225 to 250 men. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Our central body has a committee constantly at 
work to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
A new local union of cooks and waiters has been 
organized. 

Dallas.—Chas. W. Gill: 

Quite a bit of work in the building trades has opened 
up. Continuous agitation is being carried on through 
our central bodies and local unions to promote 
the demand for union-made products. 

Houston.—R. L. Johnson: 

Working conditions are good here. Additional 
workers have been hired since the cotton crops 
have begun to move. Street paving has opened up. 
We urge that, when buying, our members demand 
union-made goods. 

Port Arthur.—lL,. M. Johnson: 

The Gulf Refining Company*now has better 
working hours for its employes. This establishment 
has hired 100 new men. Street paving will soon be 
under way. This town is 100 per cent organized 
and there is quite a demand for the union label. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

On account of the strike the Miller Overall 
Factory has closed down. Several large buildings 
are in the course of construction. An active woman’s 
union label league is doing what it c_n to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 
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EPOCH MARKING IMPROVEMENTS 


THe inte’ pole cor struction of electric motors now 
general y copied aud approved by all electrical 
manuf ciurers was i: vented, developed and first 
manufactured by this com» ny. 

BALL BEARING electric moters were first de- 
veloped and manufactured by this company, What 
other improvements in motor desigu during the 
Past twenty years compare with these two 
achievements? 


A.C. or D.C. Motors—% to 1,000 H. P. 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC COMPANY 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
Sales offices in principal cities 
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The business that keeps track of time 
is well managed— 
at values time. 


The business that employs Inter- 
national Time Recording devices 
to secure time records is treating 
its employes fairly— 

at is permitting them to make their 
own time records. 


The business that 
values time 
and makes every effort to get 
fair, accurate time records 
is a good concern to work for. 


“International Time Recorders print 
the truth about time.” 


(International Time Recording Co. 
of New York.) 
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